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"Hedwig and Ada volunteered to sit for him, and their 
contrasting beauty, added to the intelligence the profes- 
sional model rarely possessed, made them ideal models."— 
Page 125. 
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THE ELDER MISS 
AINSBOROUGH 



"We were two sisters of one race; 
She was the fairest in the face." 

CHAPTER I 

^ Mhe old Ainsborough homestead was too 
'■■ large, too dignified — ^too lonely also— to 
be the home of but two sisters. Yet these were 
all that was left of the solid New England fam- 
ily, with roots reaching back to the beginnings 
of Massachusetts Bay colony. It had a goodly 
record of honorable sons, who had borne their 
part in the colonial counsels, and helped val- 
iantly make the colony into part of a young 
nation, shedding their blood freely in the war 
for independence, and later, with the lusty 
vigor of an unquenchable stock, had survived 
in the persons of male descendants to sit high 
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in the Senate and State legislatures of the 
youthful nation thus formed. But at last 
this hardiness had been exhausted, and the 
Ainsboroughs, dwindling away as New Eng- 
land families have done, existed but in two 
daughters, half sisters, with ten years' differ- 
ence in age between them. The elder Miss 
Ainshorough, the Miss Ainshorough proper, 
was so to her neighbors but by the right of 
primogeniture, grudgingly admitted; in re- 
ality sle was regarded f s the improper Miss 
Ainshorough, or rather, not to use a word con- 
veying a totally misleading impression, im- 
properly Miss Ainshorough, an interloper. 

This was because her father, Josiah Ains- 
horough, as he was called after three genera- 
tions of progenitors, having been sent abroad 
in his early twenties to see the world-after 
the German fashion of giving *Vander years" 
to a youth — ^had still further and more repre- 
hensibly followed Grcrman fashions, for he had 
fallen in love with and married a dark-haired, 
dark-eyed South German girl, and had 
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brought home with him a wife whose EngUsh 
never got to the point of putting the verbs 
into the right place in her sentences, and who 
outraged the Congregational decency of the 
community by adhering to her inherited faith 
and practice in the Old Religion. Not only 
that, but when her baby daughter was bom 
she was baptized Hedwig in the faith of her 
mother, and presented to her world the shock- 
ing spectacle of a bom Ainshorough an ad- 
herent of Rome, albeit one not yet guilty of 
the offense by her own will. 

Josiah Ainshorough loved his simple, 
womanly, devoted foreign wife, and stood be- 
tween her and the misapprehension of her 
neighbors. Before there had been time to test 
whether his love would survive the strain of 
the separation this involved, and the differ- 
ence in education, inherited prejudices, and 
taste between him and the Frau Hedwig, she 
died, leaving him the care of little Hedwig, 
not much past her first year. 

Mr. Ainshorough was an honorable man; 
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a promise meant to him not a pacifying 
fonn of words, but a pledge to be fulfilled. 
He had said that Hedwig should be a Catholic, 
and a Catholic he set out to make her, by 
proxy, not being competent for the task him- 
self. The little girl was sent away to a con- 
vent when she was but six years old, and there 
she remained, with brief visits to her home dur- 
ing the vacations, until her twentieth year; 
long enough, and with these visits brief enough, 
to make her feel herself and be regarded 
as a stranger among her kindred and ac- 
quaintances; long enough, too, to allow her 
father to marry again, this time suitably, ac- 
cording to the town verdict, espousing the 
daughter of Judge Appleton, of a town not far 
away; a pretty, blonde creature, entirely self- 
centered, and contrasting as strongly as pos- 
sible with the first Mrs. Ainsborough, with her 
dark coloring, strong frame, and stronger 
heart. Whether Josiah Ainsborough remem- 
bered and repented too late the difference be- 
tween the two women he had chosen no one 
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would ever know from him. He "waited by 
inches," as the women said, on the peevish, weak 
creature he had married until the latent con- 
sumption always threatening her, developed; 
he helped her, while delaying her, dying for 
five weary years. Then she too left him, and 
her little daughter, a pretty creature of seven, 
with no inconvenient claim to wrest her from 
her father's arms. 

Hedwig Ainsborough came home to see the 
stepmother whom she had scarcely known, and 
had little reason to love, laid in the graveyard 
on the slope of the hill, behind the Congrega- 
tional meeting-house; her own mother slept in 
the little Catholic cemetery of a larger town 
eight miles distant, and Hedwig thought 
jealously that it was beside the second wife her 
father would lie at last to wait the day of wak- 
ing. 

Though Hedwig had not been able to care 
for the second Mrs. Ainsborough, she adored 
her little sister without jealousy, and with no 
consciousness of the "step" in their kinship, 
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pouring out upon her the wealth of love in a 
heart capable of containing more affection than 
most natures can understand, and hungering 
for an object which should be really her own on 
which to bestow it. 

Little Adaline — ^Ada in daily speech — was 
as different from her sister as had been their 
mothers from each other. Hedwig was not a 
pretty girl; dark skinned, with warm brown 
eyes, a full, strong mouth, and health rather 
than grace in her figure, she looked trusty, 
kind, sensible, but could not have been ac- 
cused of beauty, though a keener observer than 
most that her native town boasted would have 
seen that in middle life it would be she and not 
little Ada who would be handsome. Ada was 
golden haired, blue eyed, a very thistledown 
child, full of grace and airy lightness of mo- 
tion. She had dainty, caressing ways, and 
passed for sweetly affectionate and dependent. 
Dependent she was, and she was yet too yoimg 
for any one but her angular great-aunt, Hul- 
dah Ainsborough, to have discovered that her 
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pretty ways were usually assumed only to ca- 
jole, and when she had a point to gain. 

With her big sister Ada soon discovered that 
it was not necessary to coax for favors ; seven- 
teen-year-old Hedwig was her abject slave, 
and in the ten days passed by the elder at home 
' — ^the period covering the time of her step- 
mother's death and burial — Ada established a 
dominion over her that in years never for an 
instant relaxed its power again. Hedwig 
begged to be allowed to stay at home, giving up 
her cherished hopes of graduating honors, and 
the extended course she was taking, to assume 
the charge of her father's house, and the care 
of her golden-haired darling. But Mr. Ains- 
borough would not consent to this arrange- 
ment, and Hedwig drove sobbing to the sta- 
tion, seeing through a mist of tears as she 
looked back Ada in her little black gown, 
buoyantly chasing butterflies, not cast down by 
the loss of her mother, nor this newer depriva- 
tion of her devoted sister. 

One of the competent imattached women 
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abounding in New England came to preside 
over Josiah Ainsborough's household, and Ada 
went to and from the village school for three 
years. And then, suddenly, on the very night 
Hedwig graduated in her distant convent 
school, her father died. Hedwig hastened 
home, bowed beneath the contrast of this re- 
turn and the home-coming of which she had 
dreamed, when, laden with the laurels of her 
post-graduate course, she should arrive to take 
her place as Miss Ainsborough, and devote her- 
self to her father and Ada. For Hedwig had 
known, though no words had ever told her so, 
that she was nearest and dearest of all earthly 
objects to the good father whose cold face 
could now wear no smile of welcome for her. 

The first month at home passed in the sor- 
rowful confusion of adjusting the details of the 
new life, mastering business statements that 
were confusing to the convent-bred girl, but 
for which she showed a common-sense apti- 
tude delightful to the old lawyer who was her 
father's i^ecutor under the will and her grand- 
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father's friend. Mr. Ainsborough had left 
his property equally divided between his daugh- 
ters, but Hedwig had a lesser total than Ada, 
whose mother had a larger portion than the 
first Mrs. Ainsborough. At the end of two 
months Ada delightedly foimd herself tfie vir- 
tual mistress of a household whose head was a 
girl who was, for that one year only, exactly 
twice her age, but whose native simplicity and 
unselfishness made her wonderfully easily man- 
aged by the small girl who was in many ways 
her elder. Ada convinced Hedwig with no 
difficulty that the long walk to and from school 
was too much for her, and the teacher far less 
competent to educate her thoroughly than the 
ambitious young graduate whose hard-earned 
knowledge seemed out of place in the life open- 
ing before her. Hedwig took Ada under her 
mstruction, and was blind to the ways by which 
the cajoling witch with the innocent ey« n»n. 
aged to slip out of systematic work and im- 
pleasant tasks. 

The widow Lemp, tiie now deposed bouse- 
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keeper, had been deaf to Ada's bird voice, and 
had set her daily duties about the house, in the 
old-fashioned notion that children must early 
be trained to domesticity; duties her father's 
authority, dreadfully enforcing the widow's, 
had compelled Ada to perform. Now all this 
was over ; Hedwig, though she had herself been 
docile to womanly training during her early, 
brief childhood at home, could not bear to see 
her pet dragging her soft limbs to hateful dust- 
ing, nor wrinkling her pretty face over de- 
spised seams when all out-doors beckoned her 
to play with the other little creatures. So Ada 
escaped burdens, and because she was peevish 
only if crossed, and was rarely crossed, Hed- 
wig felt sure her little sister was loving her with 
a devotion differing in kind, but not degree, 
from her passionate love for Ada. 

Hedwig did not make friends in Fenford; 
she was a stranger, regarded as partly an ahen, 
with her imported name, coloring, and religion. 
Ada was much petted ; she was looked upon as 
the real Ainshorough, and though it was a com- 
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mimity in which over-indulgence of children 
was frowned upon, Hedwig's self-effacement 
in favor of the chHd, considering all things, 
seemed but suitable to the on-lookers, and they 
constituted the entire village. Only great- 
aunt Huldah disapproved ; in her Hedwig had 
a loyal admirer, and defender against herself. 
"Don't tell me," said the keen-eyed old lady de- 
cisively. "Hedwig may be German, and she 
may be too dark to be pretty, and she may be a 
Catholic, and a hundred other things different 
from the rest of us, but she's about the best 
girl I know, and she's got a longing for love, 
and a way of looking at herself through the 
small end of the spy glass that's going to do a 
sight of mischief. Ada's little, and pretty 
enough, though she won't be near so good look- 
ing as Hedwig when she's middle aged, but 
she's got about as much heart as a corn-silk 
tassel. Hedwig's going to spoil her, and that 
wouldn't be so much matter if that was the 
worst of it. But she's going to pour all that 
big heart of hers out on that little yellow but- 
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terfly, and when it's too late she won't have so 
mudi as a thank you out of her life left for 
herself. Ada ain't clear Ainsborough, as you 
aU are so fond of saying; we ain't so heartless, 
if we don't say much. She's all Plummer — 
her mother's mother was a Plununer — and 
they're all as shallow as shallow. Don't tell 
mel" 

Aunt Huldah got Hedwig up to spend 
the day with her at the farm where she lived 
solitary; it took repeated efforts to bring it 
abouty for she had not asked Ada, and Hedwig 
was not willing to leave the child alone. But 
at last respect for her great aunt's thinning 
gray locks forced Hedwig into yielding and she 
went, taking the ruffles of Ada's dainty white 
dimity to hem as she sat like a staid old lady 
imder Aunt Huldah's ehns. * 

Aimt Huldah glanced often at the strong, 
sweet face bent contentedly over the ruffling, 
and each time she did so her keen eyes softened 
into their rare expression of love. Hedwig did 
not know how <»lose she lay to the old lady's 
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affections, veiled as they were by her inherited 
habit of conceahnent, nor had she yet reached 
the point when it mattered to her greatly what 
other love she had, satisfied as she was with 
playing mother and housewife. "You don't 
get much pleasure for a young girl just out of 
school, Hedwig, it appears to me," said Aunt 
Huldah at last after several such glances. "I 
don't want you should be too shut up with your 
housekeeping.'* 

**I don't want any better f im than to be shut 
up with that housekeeping, Aunt Huldah," 
said Hedwig, smiling happily. "If only I can 
do my duty by it, and make Ada perfectly 
happy, life won't hold for me an imsatisfied de- 



sire." 



**M-m," said Aunt Huldah through her 
closed lips, with an unspellable, but most sig- 
nificant murmur. "Seems to me you're way 
behind your years in what you know about de- 
sires, and what Uf e holds. I guess you haven't 
seen enough of life to realize much about what 
it has to offer^ and what you might miss. I'd 
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like to see you with young companions of your 
own age, dancing and picnicking, and by and 
by marrying, Ada's all right for a little while, 
but half-sisters ain't like little children of your 
own." 

**I don't want to marry. Aunt Huldah," 
cried Hedwig half indignantly. ^'Ada and I 
are not half-sisters, except legally; in reality 
we're more fully sisters than is usual." 

"If you were sisters doubly on both sides, 
boiled down, and skimmed off, it wouldn't be 
any less true that you ought to think of your- 
self once in a while," said Aunt Huldah. 

"See here, Hedwig, you haven't any right to 
spoil that child, and you're in a fair way to 
doing it. 

Xoving her won't spoil her. Auntie, 
laughed Hedwig proudly. "She is so sweet 
and clinging, the more you love her the more 
she will do for you, and love back again. It 
would be different if she weren't the darling lit- 
tle creature she is ; if she were selfish or horrid 
like so many children I should feel that I must 
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be strict with her; I am so glad and grateful for 
her loveliness of soul and face, and that I can 
pet her all I want to Without feeling pricks of 
conscience." 

Outspoken Aunt Huldah could be discreet 
when she liked ; she did not make the cruel mis- 
take of disparaging her idol to Hedwig, but 
satisfied herself by saying: **I'd be the last 
one to want to make you see flaws in human be- 
ings, Hedwig, for it*s a comfort to believe in 
them, and faith goes quick enough. But I 
never saw any human being yet that was clear 
angel, and selfishness is about the commonest 
and the meanest trait I know of. I just want 
to tell you that I've seen considerable in my 
time of the harm good women do corrupting 
others." 

"What do you mean. Aunt Huldah?" cried 
Hedwig. 

"I mean these unselfish, devoted creatures 
that just lay down and turn all their families 
into so many juggernaut cars. They're 
mostly women — I never met but one man that 
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did it, and his wife was the most shallow, self- 
isti, no-account creature you ever saw — ^and 
they're so ready to immolate themselves they 
just breed a whole houseful of selfish tyrants. 
You can't blame the families, either; they really 
ain't conscious they are so mean ; they get into 
the way of being bowed down to, and served, 
and first thing any one knows — ^and they never 
know — ^they're a pack of good-for-nothings." 

^^Am I going to be that kind, Aimt Hul- 
dah?" asked Hedwig, trying to keep her eyes 
from dancmg with amusement. 

"Oh, you don't think it's i>ossible, I see that, 
but children are easily warped, Hedwig, and 
you'd better turn over a new leaf with Ada," 
said her great-aimt. ^'I see just how it's going. 
You never think of yourself, and you don't 
teach her to think of you. Mothers like that 
do a lot of harm, and the worst of it is they feel 
certain to the very end that they've been the 
best sort of mothers, because they've been de- 
voted. Devotion is like most things; it needs 
mixing with sense. I honestly think one such 
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woman in a f amUy is likely to do more harm 
than six selfish ones. You mark my words, 
Hedwig Ainsborough; injustice never leads to 
good, and it takes a real strong, balanced mind 
to be just to yourself; it's lots easier to give in 
than to stand up for square dealing in your 
own case. If you don't stop yielding to Ada 
in everything, and only living to give her pleas- 
ure, or save her some annoyance, first thing you 
know she'll think you haven't any true right to 
be living at all, and she'll get to feeling next 
step that the whole world ought to turn out for 
her. The world don't do much turning out ; it 
can't very well, because there's the rest of the 
planets. I guess we've got to give way to the 
solar system, and it's just as well to get used to 
doing it when we're young. You haven't any 
right to spoil Ada, Hedwig, just because you 
think she's pretty, and you love her." 

"Why I wouldn't spoil her for all the world, 
Aunt Huldah," cried Hedwig. "I don't be- 
lieve I could, because Sfhe's so loving; you know 
no one who is loving can be selfish. And isn't 
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she pretty? You don't know what a joy it is 
to me to brush her lovely golden hair, and see 
how white her forehead is when she cuddles up 
beside my brown faeel And she is really the 
most graceful, fairy-like little thing! Oh, I 
won't spoil her, dear Auntie ; my blessed little 
pet and I understand each other 1 When I'm 
old and ugly — and you know I'm certain to be 
both— Ada will prove how right I was by tak- 
ing care of me, and sharing all her happiness 
with me, for of coiu-se she will be so beautiful 
that the very nicest things are coming to her, 
and tigly, brown Hedwig will be perfectly 
happy in seeing it." 

"Ugly brown Hedwig," said her great-aunt 
later, as she absently stroked Miss Giddy, the 
cat, and watched her niece's swift, free gait as 
she disappeared over the hilL "Ugly brown 
Hedwig indeed! She'll be a noble-looking 
woman when she's older ; she's coming into her 
good looks every day. It took her a while to 
grow up to her featiu'es, for I must say she 
wasn't a pretty child. But I'd a lot rather 
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have her face than that pink and white baby's 
she's so fond of. I declare it seems a pity the 
way women do put their affection on such ob- 
jects, and the bigger-hearted they are the 
harder it is to see the snip of a thing they're set 
onl Ada take care of her when she's oldl I 
think I see her, and she clear Flummer! But 
how in the world should Hedwig know about 
the Plummers? Land sakes, the poor child'U 
learn fast enough what they're capable of, if 
I can read signs. I only hope what I said'U 
do more good, and she'll think it over more'n 
she seemed to. I believe I think more of Hed- 
wig than I ever did of my other nieces. Miss 
Giddy, if you don't stop going round after your 
tail you'll live up to your name more'n is pleas- 
ant; ain't you ashamed, and you with four kit- 
tens as big as you are, 'most !" 

With which apostrophe to the unabashed 
young cat, Aunt Huldah, who had fallen into 
the habit of conversing with herself and her 
dumb companion, went in and shut the door. 



CHAPTER II 

HEDWIG was very like her kind. Having 
protested to Aunt Huldah her certainty 
of being right she proceeded to wonder when 
she was quite alone in her own white chamber 
if after all she could be wrong* It would be 
such a tragic matter if she, to whom had been 
confided the care of such a rare nature as 
Ada's, should be false to her trust, and, from 
whatever motive, fail to bring out all its noble 
possibilities* 

Her pillow whispered to her, more softly and 
gently than Aunt Huldah had spoken, that she 
shrank from correcting Ada to such an ex- 
tent that she might easily be doing the child 
injustice, and she fell asleep resolving to be 
more faithful in the future. The result of her 
resolution was a week of misery to both sisters, 
in which Ada was sullen, and finally downright 

86 
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cross under new restrictions, and Hedwig 
wretched in her Spartan virtue. At the end of 
that week a bad sore throat brought Ada into 
a state in which coddling was the delightful 
form under which duty presented itself, and 
when the Uttle girl was weU again Hedwig un- 
blushingly abandoned her new principles, slip- 
ping back into the dear old way of trusting to 
Ada's natural tendencies to keep her from evil, 
and only fulfilling her part by loving the treas- 
ure given her as she should. Indeed, with the 
logic of a loving woman, Hedwig found new 
reasons for indulging Ada in that she had tried 
for a short time to mold her by more stringent 
methods. 

And thus five years passed by, and Ada was 
. cUld no longer; for .t fifteen, though she was 
still the fairy-like, tiny creature nature had 
fashioned her to be, she was a maiden whose 
feet had not loitered a moment, not even long 
enough to be reluctant, at the point where the 
brook and river meet. 

Hedwig was rather in the position to- 
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ward her little sister of the delightful 
pair in "Rudder Grange," who had not 
noticed that the child they had taken from the 
orphan asylum to serve them had grown up 
until the inevitable lover began to lean over 
their front gate, wooing Pomona in the dusk. 
Ada glided quite unobserved by Hedwig from 
the period when the Fenf ord boys were asked 
to her parties to play games, and stood about 
forlornly by themselves until supper-time, to 
that in which the same boys, quite as self-con- 
scious, but considerably longer, came to ask 
"Miss Ada" to drive with them to parties in 
the neighboring towns. They escorted her 
from Fenford gatherings, or took her walking 
in secluded country by-ways where nothing 
could have induced either of the pair to wander 
alone, or, like Pomona's admirers, hung over 
the Ainsborough gate, or lingered under the 
spreading elms. From all these symptoms 
Hedwig saw dimly that Ada was getting older, 
but the full knowledge of the loss of her little 
girl had not yet been forced upon her. 
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Hedwig herself, at twenty-five, began to feel 
almost middle-aged. There were no admirers 
in her case; there never had been in the same 
way the boys flocked around Ada, every one of 
whom was heartbroken by her for a greater or 
shorter length of time, and all of whom she 
flouted with a scientific acciu*acy as to what 
would produce the most desperate state of 
mind, worthy of many more years than she 
boasted. But Hedwig, though she had been 
favored with the passing regard of one or two, 
did not flout, tantalize, and draw her suitors 
on; she was totally unconscious of them, and 
her indifi^erence was too kind and friendly to 
be less than absolutely sincere, so the young 
men who were wise enough to recognize her 
worth, seeing that she was not for them, sen- 
sibly loved and married more pliant lassies, and 
Hedwig saw them leave her without knowing 
that she had silently prevented possibilities of 
what constitutes happiness for the majority of 
women. 

The old minister who had been called to the 
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Fenford Congregational church when Josiah 
Ainsborough's father was one of its deacons 
was getting feeble, and the congregation de- 
cided that he must have an assistant. The 
permanent minister who was to fiU this posi- 
tion, with the certainty of ultimate complete 
charge of the '^society" was not easy to choose; 
Fenford felt that he must have many quali- 
ties, and thus far their candidates had not 
imited them all in one person. So for one 
summer, the summer after Ada was fifteen, a 
young divinity student, newly ordained, came 
to lighten Mr. Bliss' labors until the autumn. 
He was a pale youth — "interesting** the girls 
voted him — ^who looked as though he wrote 
poetry when he should have slept, and whose 
complexion argued ill for the pastry of the 
seminary boarding-house he had just quitted. 
Abner Alonzo Read he was named, but he 
preferred being called Alonzo; the Fenford 
boys, who found his immediate success with 
the girls a trifle trying, dubbed him: "Aye, 
Aye, sir.'* 
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Anything more serious than this young 
apostle it would be difficult to imagine; the 
Fenford girls soon discovered that frivolity, 
and the harmless coquetries by which they usu- 
ally attracted, were worse than useless when 
practised on him. He lent a book on the 
errors of Rome to Hedwig when he had been 
in Fenford precisely six days, and begged her, 
almost with tears, to read it carefully and 
prayerfully, and come to him with the questions 
he was sure it would awaken. Hedwig, re- 
turning it, gently accepted his invitation, and 
he was so grieved at being imequal to meeting 
these questions- — ^which were not of the nature 
he anticipated — that she could not make up 
her mind to hurting him further, and left him 
in peace, though he never saw her during his 
stay in Fenford without an uneasy conscious- 
ness that he had f aUed in his first opportunity 
to "snatch a brand from the burning." 

The Reverend Alonzo was asked to tea con- 
stantly by kind mothers, whose daughters 
brought forth specimens of their cooking, un- 
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til what was left of the clerical digestion was 
seriously impaired. They artlessly revealed 
before him their ardor for souls, and keen 
interest in missions, home and foreign. 

Ada was not one of these; she did not ask 
Hedwig to invite her young pastor to tea; 
she did not offer to lend him books, nor did she 
begin to take an interest in serious things. 
On the contrary she wore rather more than less 
floating ribbons, and deliriously dainty gowns, 
and fluffed her hair — prettier even than in her 
childhood in its golden softness — ^in still more 
worldly, and, incidentally, becoming ways. 
And then she contrived to be frequently within 
range of the Alonzonian vision, elaborately un- 
conscious the while of its growing tendency to 
rest upon her. 

There came a Sunday at last when the Rev- 
erend Alonzo preached a sermon on the danger 
of delaying conversion, announcing his text as : 
"From Ezra tenth, fourth. *Arise ; for this mat- 
ter belongeth unto thee: we also will be with 
thee: be of good courage, and do it!' " The 
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day was oppressive, and the congregation — 
nearly all of which had been converted safely 
long before — ^voted coming out of church that 
the sermon was decidedly long and dull. Un- 
converted Ada, sitting well up in front, under 
the direct range of the preacher's eye from the 
pulpit, had not seemed to find it so. Dressed 
in white, ribbons, hat, floating gown and all, 
with only a yellow rose, her own yellow hair, 
and the soft color in her cheeks to intensify 
the purity of her garb, she raised her childlike 
eyes to the speaker's face, gradually ceasing to 
wave her white fan, and at last bending her 
pretty head forward, and hiding her face in 
L Lsy handkerchief. 

What young apostle would not have felt his 
heart leap at this proof of the power of his 
words? Abner Alonzo Read knew that this 
lovely, innocent young creature was still 
among the unregenerate, knew too that she 
was imder the influence of her elder sister, who 
so far from furthering her conversion mig^t 
reasonably be assumed to be trying to draw 
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the little snowy thing under the scarlet mantle 
of the Woman of the Apocalypse — ^Rome. So 
his heart leaped with double fervor as he saw 
her bow her head, evincing signs of tears, and 
he hoped that his lips might be touched with 
a coal from the altar, though the immediate 
result was to make his mind wander from his 
theme, and his sermon grow duller. 

The next day Ada, with all her ribbons laid 
aside, her hair arranged in a subdued, though 
still becoming manner, sought the young min- 
ister in his study. It was the beginning of 
many such visits, for, though she was himible, 
gentle, meekly anxious to be converted, she 
discovered many difficulties in her path, all of 
which she brought to the Reverend Alonzo 
to be smoothed away. 

Hedwig knew of these communings with a 
heavy heart, not because she dreamed of fear- 
ing that ^^little Ada" might become interested 
too deeply in the minister, but because it had 
been the wish of her heart to lead her darling 
toward her own reUgion, and had rejoiced in 
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her indifference to the influences from which 
Hedwig^ — ^keeping to the injunction of her fa- 
ther's will in regard to Ada, as he had fulfilled 
his pledge to her mother in regard to her own 
training — ^had not felt she could honorably 
withdraw her. 

''Ada has told me that she wished to join 
the Church, Aunt Huldah," said Hedwig sor- 
rowfully one day in August to her relative who 
had driven down to bring her a dozen glasses 
of her new blackberry jam. 

"M-m,** said Aunt Huldah, looking over her 
spectacles, "and you're sorry, I see! Always 
hoped she'd follow you in the end, I suppose. 
Natural too, since you believe you're right, and 
are so fond of the girl. You know, Hedwig, 
I don't know much about your Church, but 
you do know I don't hold with them who are 
forever'n the day after abusing it. Seems 
queer to me Christians can take such a sight 
of comfort out of thinking the biggest aiid 
oldest sect is so dreadful; I'd rather think God 
Almighty did His work better'n that. How- 
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ever, if I hadn't known your mother and you 
I might feel different, though I ain't inclined 
by nature to keep picking at things. Of 
course I couldn't turn Catholic; I was brought 
up Methodist, and my knees are too stiff— as 
well as my mind — ^to get into new positions. 
But I'll say one thing for it; it can train good 
women. As to Ada, don't you worry about 
her. She wouldn't ever be a Catholic any 
more'n she'd be a — ^well, I don't know what! 
Not unless you went over to live where Cath- 
olics were more set by than they are here. And 
it isn't joining the Chiu*ch that's taking up 
Ada — ^it's the minister I She thinks it will be 
a feather in her cap to have snared him." 

"Aunt Huldah !" cried Hedwig, flushing in- 
dignantly, all her love for Ada, her sense of 
decency and reverence outraged at the same 
moment. "You shall not say, you shall not 
even think such things! Ada! Pretending, 
talking of the most sacred things to that young 
man only to attract him! It would be mon- 
strous in any one; no young girl could possibly 
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do such a thing, and Ada, innocent, childish 
Ada, least of all I" 

"M-m," said Aunt Huldah. "As to think- 
ing such things, my deaf, how do you expect 
to stop me? And I don't mind what you say 
to me, because I knew just how it would strike 
you. But you'll see by and by I Ada may be 
fifteen, but she's no child, and the sacrilegious 
point of view wouldn't appeal to her; she 
couldn't see it. I tell you now she's been 
smarter than the rest of the girls, and a religious 
flh^ation with a solemn young minister who 
don't know the A. B. C. of flirting, is great 
fun to such a bright girl as Ada. Remember 
what I told you, that's all." 

Hedwig was left with perturbation of mind, 
in spite of her indignant denial of her aunt's 
injustice. When Ada came home from a long 
walk in the woods with the Reverend Alonzo, 
which had of late become a daily adjunct to 
her salvation, Hedwig drew her into her own 
room, and Ada willingly dropped down on the 
footstool at her feet while Hedwig took off 
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her hat, and kissed the unlined brow, so white 
and fair, and contradicting on its surface the 
possibility of guile lurking beneath it. 

"It's so warm, Hedwig; you don't know how 
warm it is !" Ada said with something unusual 
in her voice. 

Did you go far, pet?*' asked her sister. 
Mr. Read is very good to take so much pains 
instructing you, dear; he must feel that you 
have no one at home to teach you your reli- 
gion. 

Ada made a little face. "You have forgot- 
ten more than he ever knew about religion, 
Hedlings. He's good, but he doesn't know 
what he's talking about." 

Hedwig felt a distinct shock, the first Ada 
had ever caused her. "JMy dear," she cried 
protestingly, **you don't mean that, you know ; 
you can't, because you're letting him instruct 
you, and you are taking a very serious step 
under his advice. My darling, don't be care- 
less and childish in such a solemn matter." 

Ada gave her sister what was the ghost of 
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a wink; just the delicate drooping of one eye- 
lid. "That's where you are mistaken, dear old 
Solemnity," she said. "He isn't instructing 
me ; I'm instructing him, only he doesn't dream 
it. And that's a Catholic word, anyhow; 
Protestants don't go for instructions in reU- 
gion, as you do before you're confirmed. We 
go for advice, and to tell our experience. Now, 
Hedwig, I'm going to give you a surprise; 
I've been having experiences, but they're not 
religious, and I've no idea of joining the 
Church — ^not till I'm old and faded, anyway. 
But Alonzo is such a dear old darling, early- 
prophet kind of boy I had to get serious to 
make him see me." 

'^Who is?" gasped poor Hedwig. 

Ada nodded hard. "Yes, I know," she said. 
"Alonzo is; that's what I call him now, and 
he calls me Ada, when he isn't inventing nicer 
names. He's forgotten all about my soul; he's 
more in love than you would imagine he could 
be. It's awfully nice." 

"Ada, Adai Ada I" cried poor Hedwig. 
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"Now, don't you make a fuss, darling, be- 
cause it wouldn't do a bit of godd, and I've 
always had my own way even in things I didn't 
care about like this. Of course I'm not yet 
sixteen, and you think I'm a baby, but I could 
give you cards and spades in lots of things, 
and beat you then I That doesn't sound seri- 
ous-minded, does it? Don't you worry about 
me getting too religious ; I'm going to have fun 
first/' 

"Do you mean — ^you can't mean that you — 
that this boy — " began Hedwig, when Ada in- 
terrupted her — "Are engaged?" she cried. 
"I mean just that. I wanted to tell you what 
I was up to, but I didn't dare till I felt sure 
it would be all right. He's been getting more 
and more in love with me every day, but we 
only settled things this afternoon. Of course 
we shan't be married for a while ; I don't want 
to be." 

"Married I You, my baby sister I And a 
minister's wife I" gasped Hedwig, struggling 
with the desire to become hysterical 
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**0h, you say that because you think of 
priests; ministers, you know, are all right to 
marry," said Ada airily. "I'm not much of a 
baby I The other girls were just crazy about 
him, but I was the only one with brains enough 
to get him. Won't they be furious!" And 
Ada laughed the low laugh of pure joy. 

**Ada, you ought to be whipped, and put 
to bed!" cried Hedwig. "You are a naughty, 
scheming little girl, with no more idea of the 
seriousness of the matters with which you are 
playing than Aunt Huldah's Miss Giddy! I 
must see this poor, foolish boy and try to make 
him understand that you did not reahze the 
harm you have done. He is older than you; 
I hope he will not feel it keenly. And, Ada, 
never again play with affection, nor be drawn 
into so much as a thought of marriage until 
you are able to love a man with all your heart 
and being, as a wife should love." 

Ada had risen, and stood looking down on 
her elder with a queer mixture of amusement, 
condescension, and obstinacy in her eyes. 
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"You certainly must not see Alonzo," she said 
slowly, "except to give him your blessing, and 
kiss him like a good sister. For I am engaged 
to him, engaged, do you understand? And I 
haven't the least idea of giving him up. And 
why do you take it for granted I am not 
serious? Just because I like to think I got 
the best of the other girls, and made him love 
me? What do you suppose made me want 
him to fall in love with me? I never said I 
didn't care about him, you know. I was so 
gone the minute I saw him that I knew I'd die 
if I didn't get him. I got him," she added. 

Honest Hedwig's face changed. A great 
wave of wonder, tenderness, the look of moth- 
erhood swept over it. She held her arms out, 
and Ada dropped into them, with a keen look 
first into the sweet face bent above her. 

"My precious little sister!" cried Hedwig, 
kissing the bright hair which alone was visible 
of Ada. "Forgive me ; I did not understand. 
I have thought of you as a little girl — you 
ought to be one still- — and I took it for granted 
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you were playing. If you love him it is dif- 
ferent. You shall never he separated from 
him, my pet, if I can help it, and you are sure 
of yourself. My little sister I How can I 
ever let any one have you? But you shall he 
happy, dear/' And Ada, keeping her tri- 
umph carefully hidden, raised her face and re- 
turned Hedwig's kiss with warmth. 



CHAPTER III 

WHAT might have been called the be- 
trothal supper took place on the fol- 
lowing night. The invitation to tea which 
never had been given in the Ainsborough 
house to the young minister to attract him to 
its youngest daughter was now given to con- 
firm him in his choice of her. Hedwig had not 
slept much on the night of Ada's startling rev- 
elation of her new dignity, but she was equal 
to superintending the setting forth of the 
finest china and most shining damask, and the 
preparation of luscious biscuits, salads, jellies 
and cake. Even she was not sufficiently an 
alien to disregard the traditions on these points 
of a solemn tea in Fenf ord. 

The Reverend Abner Alonzo looked so boy- 
ish when he appeared that Hedwig could but 
wish that Ada had not been so ready to fulfil 
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the prophecy of the nickname given him by 
the Fenford boys, saying "Aye, Aye'' so 
quickly to his important question. The dig- 
nity of his office, and his new engagement 
struggled for mastery with the youthful pride 
and delight of the latter; never had his eyes 
struck Hedwig as so light a blue, his hair so 
drabbish, nor his collars so unusual as now 
wheii she regarded him, no longer with the 
kindly indifference accorded a temporary resi- 
dent of the village, but as her future brother 
and Ada's guardian. 

The tea passed off with strained effort at 
ease and gaiety on her part and her guest's; 
Ada seemed quite imconscious of awkward- 
ness, and chattered, and laughed so blithely 
that she not only helped Hedwig through three 
bad quarters of an hour, but called forth such 
looks of pride in her from her self-conscious 
betrothed that Hedwig's heart warmed to him 
a little. 

When they had come back into the grave 
parlor, and were seated in the shaded light of 
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the bronze lamp, Alonzo spoke of the matter 
which had brought him to that fireside. 

"It is very good of you," he said with a 
catch in his voice that was not unmanly, "to be 
willing to give me this sweet child, Miss Ains- 
borough." 

"Hedwig," corrected Ada. 

"Yes, of course, Hedwig," said Hedwig, 
smiling bravely at him, and ignoring the 
slightly professional appellation he had given 
Ada. "I really think it is good of me, too, 
Mr. Read " 

"Alonzo," interrupted Ada reprovingly. 

"Alonzo," accepted Hedwig with an effort. 
"You can't possibly imagine how dear she is 
to me." 

"Oh, Miss Ains — Hedwigl" remonstrated 
Alonzo in the tone of one who well knew. 

"No," insisted Hedwig gently. "You 
can't even guess, because however fond you 
may be of her your affection is not yet part 
of the very fiber of your life. It is of mine. 
But I don't think we ought to talk of that; 
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I am ready to believe you love her very much, 
because I don't see how you can help loving 
her, and if she is as fond of you as she thinks 
she is I am willing to consent to your engage- 
ment •" 

"Oh, Miss — Oh, Hedwig!'* interrupted 
Alonzo again, but this time rapturously, and 
seizing Ada's hand. 

"pLded." s«d Hedwig. r^g her o™ 
hand to check his emotion, "provided there is 
no talk of a too speedy marriage, and that you 
see your way to giving Ada the kind of home 
she will require." 

"As to marriage," said Alonzo, blushing 
ecstatically over the word, though Ada heard 
it nonchalantly, "I would not be a man if I did 
not want to marry her to-morrow — ^to-night. 
But she is young " 

"Yes," said Hedwig, interrupting in her 
turn, "I think less than sixteen is at least to be 
called young." 

"Yes, it is," admitted the lover reluctantly, 
"and I will wait. As to the home, Ada and 
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I were well on the path, which I trust it is 
not profane to call the road to paradise, before 
I heard that she had property in her own right. 
I hope you will believe that no such motive 
as worldly gain actuated me. It would dis- 
tress me if I thought you could attribute any 
other motive to me than the love of a creature 
so lovely that she has given me clearer ideas 
of heaven and the angelic beings than all my 
studies were able to evoke, and who is in her- 
self such an infinite gaiii' — ^if I may be allowed 
to use the word in connection with a finite 
thing — that all mere wealth is but dross beside 
her." 

Hedwig listened, wondering that butterfly 
Ada could be won by a person who expressed 
himself very much as the wall of a seminary 
might be expected to woo if it were moved 
to love and given speech; for a swift moment 
she trembled lest it was victory over her 
friends, and the love of conquest, which, with- 
out her own knowledge, might be influencing 
Ada, and not love. But ponderous as hig 
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words were she recognized the young man's 
sincerity, and respected the feeling of true 
manhood he was expressing so laboriously. 
So her doubt was not audible in the cordial 
voice in which she said: "I should never have 
mistaken you, Mr, — ^Alonzol I am certain 
Ada's poverty or wealth would be indifferent 
to you now." 

"It might as well be," said Ada, nodding 
her pretty head with laughing determination. 
"My money will all be spent on mysolf, on 
dresses, and amusement very likely, or on what- 
ever I want most; not on the house, nor on 
anything but just myself, no matter who I 
marry." 

"No one could take seriously anjrthing said 
by such a childish, pretty little creature as 
Ada," Hedwig only murmured fondly; "my 
selfish little Ada;" while Alonzo smiled back 
at her, and said: "That is precisely what I 
should desire, my love." 

"But in the meantime, and to be practical?" 
hinted Hedwig. 
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"The large dty churches pay excellent sal- 
aries, and I hope I may be called to one of 
them. In an age when doubt is assailing the 
strongholds of our faith, and even some of our 
most prominent divines and theological pro- 
fessors relegate the Scriptures to a place 
among the historical and semi-mythological 
records of past races, it seems to me not un- 
hkely that my orthodoxy may win for me a 
position of distinction," said Alonzo. 

"But you have no more solid basis to build 
a home upon yet than hope?'* asked Hedwig 
gently, and not voicing her strong doubt of 
orthodoxy being an aUuring quality in a can- 
didate for a big prize city parish. 

"N — ^no," admitted Alonzo. "I have 
thought of a mission on our frontier, but 
though the Board sees that a minister's family 
in those out-of-the-way spots is provided with 
clothing, Ada would not endure the hardships 
of such a surrounding." 

"Well, I rather guess not I" cried Ada. 
"Go live among the Sioux, and such gentry? 
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Nay, nay, my little Apostle! I told you^ I 
didn't intend to go in for seriousness ; not yet/' 

"I would not ask you to go west, dear," said 
Alonzo ; to Hedwig's surprise he was evidently 
too deeply in love to be shocked by Ada's flip- 
pancy, "I should myself prefer going to 
China; there one has always good society, be- 
cause of the English and American residents. 
I should not be surprised if there were ex- 
cellent posts in oiu* new possessions, the Phil- 
ippines, or Porto Rico; perhaps I could get 
hold of something in Cuba." 

Hedwig listened in amusement to this sim- 
ple ingenuous view of foreign missions, not al- 
together apostolic, yet quite natiu*al in a youth 
who looked forward to marrying, and required 
the heathen as a pedestal, so to speak, for his 
household gods. 

"China! No, thank you!" cried Ada with 
equal decision to that she had shown in the mat- 
ter of western labors. "Do you think I want 
to go to the ends of the earth, right down un- 
der this floor, and stand on my head, and look 
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like this?" And with her little left thumb she 
flattened her slightly upward tending nose, 
and laying the middle finger and thumb of 
her right hand over her eyebrows she drew the 
outer comers of her lids upward. Both her 
hearers laughed indulgently, and Ada con- 
tinued: "No, sir, Mr. Alonzo Read, you are 
not going to get this little lady to go with you 
anywhere that isn't very nice and attractive. 
You are to get a big city parish, where you 
will have a salary of not less than five thou- 
sand a year, with ten thousand possible when 
you're older, and you are to write tiresome old 
historical novels that are enough to send any 
one crazy just to think of, but which will sell, 
for all the ministers are taking to novels lately, 
and they make heaps of money — ^goodness 
knows why I And the best of it is that the 
sweller the church, and the bigger the salary, 
the more time you will have to go in for litera- 
ture. And you are to have an assistant who 
will do the work, and talk to the old women, 
and bind up broken hearts, and all thc^t kind 
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of thing, while you draw the money. Now? 
there's my program, and you go ahead, and 
carry it out, and come back to marry me, like 
Bobby Shafto — only you are dead certain not 
to have silver buckles on your knees. Come 
but under the trees; I'm tired of staying in, 
and Hedwig will talk seriously all night, if 
we let her. We're engaged, and it's fun to 
be eniracred, and there's no kind of hurry to 
be m^ed-we dotft w«>t to be marri^, in 
fact, so come on; what's the use of prosing 
here when there's such a moon outside? All 
lovers like moonlight ; you'd know that if you'd 
only read novels instead of those stuffy old 
notes on Job, and things." And the aspirant 
to the honor of being a minister's wife stepped 
out through the long French window hum- 
ming **Bobby Shafto's gone to sea" in a slight, 
but pleasing voice. 

Alonzo lingered to take Hedwig's hand be- 
fore following her. "You must not think she 
is trifling, nor unsuited to the high calling in 
which she will help me," he said. ^^When we 
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are alone she often talks quite beautifully of 
what we can accomplish together. She is ex- 
cited by our conversation, and having me here 
with you as her betrothed husband, and she 
is full of spirits, and she is so very young!" 

Hedwig liked him for that speech better 
than she would have believed possible an hour 
earlier, while it gave her a pang to find some 
one thinking himself nearer to Ada, possess- 
ing deeper knowledge of her than she had. 
''I fully understand, Alonzo," she said kindly. 
^^ You are a good man, and Ada is right to trust 
you. But I beg you not to hold your engage- 
ment so certain that it will harm you if disap- 
pointment ends it. You see yourself how un- 
settled and vague the futiu*e is." 

Alonzo answered quite simply: ^'There is 
but one way to hold an engagement. Sister 
Hedwig, and that is as the most sacred of 
earthly things. If there is any way in which 
I can look forward to making Ada my wife, 
work for her, pray daily for our union, and 
yet not let failure in the end be bitter pain to 
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me, I do not know it. I will do my best, and I 
feel sure I can iliake a home for her. In the 
meantime we are sure of each other's love and 
constancy, and that is enough to be grateful 
for in one year.'* He followed Ada's little 
figure down the path, and Hedwig stood alone 
in the great room in which the heavy old-fash- 
ioned mahogany furniture cast curious shad- 
ows. A feeling of desolation and longing 
swept over her, pain that gripped her around 
the heart, and filled her temples with its agony. 
She felt solitary, with a solitude greater than 
the mere loss of Ada involved. Love was a 
beautiful thing; even this awkward, unattract- 
ive, ponderous boy who had stolen away her 
treasure was glorified by it into manhood and 
nobility that set him high above his daily self. 
She was missing something, something Uttle 
Ada, not yet a woman, was tastmg out there 
under the big elms. Faith, mutual trust, hope, 
tenderness, courage to endure, even joy in en- 
during for the sake of some one dearer than 
self — ^these were beautiful things, and Hed- 
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wig's big lieart suddenly craved them, left to 
itself for the first time in all the twenty-five 
years it had been beating devotedly for others. 
"If only Ada is happy/' she murmiu*ed, fall- 
ing back on her old liturgy, as she wiped the 
tears from her dark lashes, and wondered why 
the magic words brought with them no com- 
fort. 

In less than a month Ada's lover went away 
from Fenf ord. It was not encouraging to the 
high aspirations for the future entertained by 
the youthful pair that Fenford did not ask 
him to linger beyond the specified summer 
months for which he came, but sought further 
for the minister who should succeed Mr. Bliss. 
But Alonzo went away undismayed, both he 
end Ada reminding each other how undesira- 
ble Fenford was, and how unable to appre- 
ciate the qualities necessary to a city call. 

The number of letters passing each way daily 
between the separated lovers was so great as 
to change the dull monotony of the Fenford 
postmistress' life into one replete with inter- 
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est. Hedwig was surprised to find Ada's en- 
thusiasm for writing holding out even through 
the nutting season, when the woods and hills 
around the village beckoned every one abroad 
with gestures of such color that Hedwig her- 
self could not resist them. For once in her 
life Hedwig neglected household tasks, and 
went dreaming through the autimmal glory, 
restless, lonely, vaguely dissatisfied with her 
lot, 

Mrs. Seaver, who Kved on the southern 
boundary of Fenf ord, announced a Hallowe'en 
party, which d.e intended giving in honor of 
a distant relative, a cousin of her husband's, 
who was coming from New York to spend his 
late vacation of two weeks with them. Fen- 
ford was used to Hallowe'en parties, but not 
to new young men; the girls were agog with 
the news, which transformed the dulness of 
trying charms with no greater possibilities 
than seeing the face of a youth familiar from 
childhood in the glass over one's shoulder, or 
in the pond where the daring went to look at 
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midnight. Ada professed indifference, by vir- 
tue of her engagement, as to whom might fol- 
low Alonzo in stirring the hopes of Fenford 
maidens, but the girls, grown wary of her since 
they had seen how her indifference terminated 
in the first case, noted that she was having a 
new govm made for the occasion, and Hedwig 
noted, without dreaming of connecting the 
two circumstances, that just before the party 
Ada's ardor for letter-writing abated some- 
what. 

The two sisters drove soberly to the party, 
under the guardianship of Hiram, who had 
driven old ^Dec" — short for Decoration Day, 
the horse's birthday — since they both had been 
deddedly younger. Hiram waited their re- 
turn in the Seaver kitchen, and ^'Dec'' in the 
Seaver stable, in the simple country fashion. 

Ada was radiant that night in soft, pale 
green, turning her into a Lorelei vdth her 
golden hair; she had a talent for colors quite 
beyond the reach of any of her friends. Hed- 
wig, always thinking only just enough of her 
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adornment to meet absolute requirements, was 
that night more than usually indifferent to her 
gowning; she wore brown, just touched with 
gold, harmonizing with her eyes, hair, and skin, 
and had massed her abundant dusky hair low 
at the back of her strong white throat; it 
chanced that she had never been so handsome, 
nor so well fulfilled Aunt Huldah's prophecy 
that she would "grow up to her featiu^es/* 

Mr. Seaver's cousin was easily distinguished; 
he had what was known as "the Seaver look," 
for they were a marked race. But with him 
there was another, slightly older man, wearing, 
like the new-come Seaver, metropolitan gar- 
mentSy with an easy, metropolitan air. He 
was not a handsome man, but he was distin- 
guished, and brauis as well as heart were easily 
seen to be his portion. 

"Cousin Julius brought a friend with him, 
most unexpectedly,'* whispered Mrs. Seaver. 
"I really didn't know at first what I should 
do, but I guess we'll make out; I put the two 
boys iu the east chamber, and Hettie went in 
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with Vesta, so that gave me an extra room. 
The other one's name is Guilford, Thomas 
Guilford. He's a painter by profession, but 
he's got an independent fortune, so he can do 
pretty much what he pleases. He may stay 
about here some time; he wants to make 
studies — ^that's what he says— of winter effects 
of the sky, and tree shapes when they're bare. 
I don't see just what he means, but he seems 
nice, and Jule says he's the finest fellow he 
ever came across. Maybe he'll want to paint 
portraits," she added with a significant glance 
at Ada in her naiad gown. 

Ada tossed her head, but none the less wan- 
dered across the room toward the strangers. 
Standing imseen behind them she heard Julius 
Seaver say to his cousin and host: "Who is 
that wonderfully handsome girl that just came 
in?" 

"The blonde in green? That's Ada Ains- 
borough; she's the prettiest little thing 
around," replied Mr. Seaver proudly. 

"Who? That bit of a girl?" cried Julius. 
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"Oh, she's pretty enough, but she's just the 
usual type ; nothing to her. No, I mean the 
other, the dark one ; she's worth looking at. I 
call her something stunning. Introduce us. 
She's one to paint, eh, Tom?" 

"One to paint, and one to love, if there's any 
truth in faces," replied the artist quietly. "I 
agree with you that the little blonde is pretty, 
but the other is a type to appeal to an artist, 
and incomparably more interesting, as well as 
attractive. I should like to meet her." 

"Why, that's Hedwig Ainsborough, the 
other's half sister," said Mr. Seaver slowly, 
trying to readjust his ideas of beauty to this 
new dictum, unquestionably based on standards 
worth respecting. "She isn't considered near 
so good looking as the little one, but she's won- 
derfully good and devoted to her sister. I'd 
be pleased to introduce you." 

Ada listened with incredulous rage to this 
brief conversation. They were speaking of 
Hedwig, brown, plain, and — comparatively — 
middle-aged Hedwig, Hedwig her sister, and^ 
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as she suddenly realized, her inferior and 
slave! And they were men who had seen the 
world, the New York beauties, of whose style 
and splendor she had read in the correspond- 
ence colunm of the county paper! And one 
was an artist! And he ought to know; there 
was no escaping respecting his opinion more 
than that of Fenf ord. She felt that her world, 
her secure foundations, were crumbling beneath 
her feet; her scepter waving about in her tight 
grasp, with no more stability than a shaving, 
and a gust of angry jealousy against Hedwig 
swept over her, apparently wiping out all love 
and sense of obligation she felt for her elder. 

And just then Mrs. Seaver came across the 
room followed by Hedwig, and Ada, forgotten 
and unnoted, heard her saying: '^Miss Ains- 
horough, let me make you acquainted with Mr. 
Guilford, and my cousin Mr. Seaver." 

And Julius Seaver replied: "Thank you, 
Cousin Mercy; you are fulfilling your name.'* 



CHAPTER IV 

THE atmosphere of the great world beyond 
the borders of her life which these stran- 
gers brought with them, and for which micon- 
sciously she longed, aroused Hedwig to her best 
as she talked with them. She did not forget 
to beckon Ada to her to share her pleasure, 
and both men murmured some words of com- 
pliment as they were presented to her of whom 
Guilford afterward spoke as "Undine," not 
only because of her sea-green colors, but be- 
cause his keen eyes noted her lack of soul. 
The bewildered girl found her small stock of 
what she had been accustomed to consider be- 
witching conversation entirely at a discount. 
Hedwig and their new acquaintances, the art- 
ist more especially, were talking of pictures 
and musty old painters in terms quite unintelli- 
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cloak and in silence, and leaning back in the 
furthest comer of the venerable family carriage 
sulked all through the drive under the autumn 
stars. The Holbein red chalk reproductions 
were faithfully brought the next day, and the 
portraits of Sir Thomas More's household 
served to introduce the young men who were 
visiting Fenf ord to the Ainsborough household. 
Julius Seaver's stay was to be but two weeks 
long; it behooved him to make the most of his 
opportunities. Both young men apparently 
did not consider Ada worth much effort at first, 
but devoted themselves to Hedwig, to the 
boundless surprise and disgust of the younger 
sister. Nor was Hedwig's behavior less of a 
disagreeable shock to Ada. Forgetful of her 
proper place as the elder and plainer of the sis- 
ters she was behaving with a youthful levity 
most unpleasant — ^Ada confessed to her espe- 
cial friend that she could not understand it. 
Hedwig did not understand herself. Always 
grave, from her childhood accustomed to hear- 
ing herfiidf called ^*the litife did woman,^ sbe 
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found herself ready to laughter, and full of 
spirits which bubbled over into fun at the slight- 
est provocation. Still more incomprehensible 
to herself was the fact that she, who had not in 
all her life made an intimate friend, was treat- 
ing two strangers— young men at that— with 
cordial frankness that bordered on intimacy, 
«.d found the relationship sunnily d.HgMf.J. 
JuUus Seaver «.d his friL shared her favor 
equaUy in the beginning, but when the first 
week of their visit had passed Hedwig had 
discovered an indefinable something in the 
manner of her neighbor's cousin which was not 
acceptable to her; the subtle something which is 
not quite good breeding, and at the same time 
she found that Tom Guilford, on the contrary, 
revealed finer qualities and greater charm the 
further she succeeded in penetrating through 
the reserve of manner in which nature had en* 
veloped him. 

Seaver was fond of talking finances ; it was 
not long before Hedwig gathered that he had 
""taken sundry little fly^'^Wall Street, and 
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come out with his wings well powdered with 
golden dust, or, to use another metaphor, had 
carried off considerable of the golden fleece, 
instead of getting his own sides shorn, as is 
too commonly the case of lambs who venture 
among the bulls and bears. 

"I suppose your fortune reposes m the sav- 
ings bank, according to time-honored country 
custom," he said to Hedwig one day when they 
had been discussing ways of making a f ortime. 
"I suspect you are contentedly drawing three 
and a half, or, at the most, four per cent, and 
thus depriving yourself of not less than half of 
your possible income. Isn't that the case?" 

"I can't say about possible losses, but our in- 
vestments certainly yield about what you set 
them down for," repUed Hedwig. 

"And it never occurs to you to change that? 
Wouldn't you like to double your resources?" 
asked Julius compassionately. 

"If I could safely," said Hedwig, "but I am 
not inclined to speculate. We have enough 
for our necessities, even little luxuries, and it 
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is not a sUght thing to know that we are safe. 
Why should I assume anxiety, risking my lit- 
tle f ortime merely to increase an income that 
is sufficient? Perhaps if I were a man, out in 
the world where I could watch my own inter- 
ests, I should feel differently, but I value my 
peace of mind more than a possible and doubt- 
ful gam." 

"Why should you take a better jjpvestment 
if one offers?" cried Seaver. "My gracious. 
Miss Ainshorough, what a question I Why 
shouldn't you? Why on earth should any 
one be satisfied with a pittance when 
all he has to do is stretch out * his hand 
for abmidance? I didn't say anything about 
risky investments, mind you; of course 
it would be worse than foolish for you to go in 
for doubtful things, but how you, a clever, 
sensible, wide-awake girl can settle down, con- 
tented to prut your good dollars in the teapot, 
as your grandmothers did, beats me." 

Hedwig laughed with her new light-hearted- 
ness, and lifted the lid of the teapot beside her* 
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letter. I shall then insist on knowing why Ada 
— apparently with your co-operation — ^is treat- 
ing me not only with cruel unkindness and neg- 
lect, but with contempt ; as she ignores my let- 
ters, and disdains replying to my agonized ap- 
peals for an explanation. Yours respectfully, 
A. Alonzo Read." 

The letter fell from Hedwig's hand to the 
floor. He had written her? She had not re- 
ceived his letters. Poor fellow I And he 
blamed her too I And poor little Ada I Well, 
he was coming, and whatever the trouble was 
which had f aUen on her Httle sister she must 
help her through it, at the same time that she 
was trying to help poor Alonzo, who was 
doubtless wretchedly unhappy. 



CHAPTER V 

ADA came in, flushed and glowing from her 
walk. She brought with her in her gar- 
ments the cool November air, and the sodden 
odor of fallen leaves. She walked toward the 
mirror in whicb she contemplated a happy face, 
in striking contrast to the anxious one of her 
sister, who had less personal reasons than she 
for being troubled. 

"Ada, dear," Hedwig was beginning, but 
Ada interrupted her without hearing. 

"Mr. Guilford really is very nice, Hedwig," 
she said. Hedwig flushed, and looked up sur- 
prised. 

"Yes," she said, "he is indeed nice ; I hardly 
remember meeting any one equal to him." 

"I think I approve of him, Heddie," Ada 
continued, turning her head from side to side 

93 
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with as much satisfaction, and no more self- 
consciousness than a robin. 

Hedwig's blush deepened. "Approve 
him?" she echoed. 

"Yes," nodded Ada emphatically, too busy 
with her own reflection to see that of her sister. 
"He is a gentleman, and all right; he's more of 
a gentleman than any man we know, and I 
don't think I could object to him on any 
ground." 

"Ada!" gasped Hedwig protestingly, by this 
time almost sufi^ering from the intensity of her 
embarrassment, and entirely misconstruing her 
sister's meaning. "You — ^we — shouldn't— it 

really is impertinent ^" She broke off, and 

Ada turned to face her. 

"Impertinent 1 What, to admire him? 
Well, I like that 1" she cried. "Don't you sup- 
pose he'd like to be admired? And what are 
you blushing at so fiercely? I hope you're not 
going to be an old maid like that one in ^Sen- 
timental Tommy* who hardly dared speak 
of a man 1 By and by you'll want to say 
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Vords with which we have no concern' like Miss 
Ailie whenever you come to love-making in 
reading. Isn't it funny Mr. Guilford doesn't 
ask to paint me?" she added, turning back to 
the glass. ''He asked to paint you. He 
doesn't seem to like me — ^yet. Later — -well, 
we'll see!" 

"You found Mr. Seaver more to your 
liking," said Hedwig, partly to obtain in- 
formation on the subject troubling her, partly 
to cover her renewed embarrassment at what 
she misunderstood for $, prophecy of future re- 
lations to Mr. Guilford through herself. 

"Well, even if I did, that doesn't prove I 
was right," retorted Ada. "I begin to think 
his friend is worth three of him." 

"I am thankful to hear you say so, Ada," 
said Hedwig, drawing a long breath of relief. 
"I have learned that you have been correspond- 
ing with Mr. Seaver since he went away, and 
it has troubled me greatly. If you like Mr. 
Guilford better than he — and I know how lit- 
tle reason there is to worry over that liking — 
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then I need not fear for Alonzo because of Mr. 
Seaver/* 

^'Oh, that moonstruck Alonzo 1" cried Ada 
impatiently. ''And you learned that I was 
corresponding with Jule, did you? I wish 
that postmistress would attend to her own af- 
fah-sl" 

''I suppose every one in town has wished that 
sooner or later/' said Hedwig with a passing 
gleam of humor. ''But you forget, Ada, how 
young you are, and that she had some reason 
to feel that your sister, who had stood in the 
place of your mother to you, should know what 
you were doing. I hope, my dear, that you 
will tell me now about these letters, and put 
my mind at rest by knowing that you are not 
doing anything injurious to yourself, or dis- 
honorable toward Alonzo." 

Ada floimced down on a chair with anger ex- 
pressed in her very skirts. "I can not tell you, 
Hedwig, what Julius has written me, for it is 
something that he said was for me only to 
know. You will know later, and be surprised 
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to find I am not the baby you take me for. 
That's every word you'll get out of me, so you 
might as well trust me, since you can't help 
yourself anyway. I guess Julius does like me 
pretty well; he says he misses me so that he 
takes every girl he sees coming down Broad- 
way for me, and sometimes they turn out to be 
the darkest kind of brunettes — ^though they're 
always the pretty ones, he says — ^but I'm so on 
his mind he simply sees me in everybody 1 
That isn't bad, is it? It's great fun to get let- 
ters with that kind of thing in them. But it 
isn't because he's fallen in love with me he 
writes — or at least not to tell me so ; maybe he 
wouldn't do the big thing he has done for me if 
he didn't hope to get me to like him better 
because of it. But I don't promise him one 
thing, and he couldn't ask a girl to marry him 
till he makes his pile, anyway ; that's what he 
says." 

Ada had talked herself into high good 
humor, but Hedwig's face grew more and 
more horrified as she listened. If it were any 
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one but Ada she would say that the girl had not 

a sense of honor, nor But it was Ada, 

and youth and heedlessness must explain her; 
she interrupted her own half -formed thought 
to fall back into her old loyalty to her darling. 

"Ada, Ada, dear little sister, you have not 
the dimmest perception of what you are drift- 
ing into," she cried, opening her arms, and mak- 
ing an imploring gestiu*e as she spoke. "'Come 
here, my pet, and let me hold you, and rock 
you, and talk to you as if you were still the 
tiny creature you used to be." 

Ada arose reluctantly to accept the invita- 
tion. She did not object to being cuddled, but 
this was not the effect she expected to produce 
by her revelations of her second admirer's des- 
perate state of mind. Hedwig drew the bright 
head down on her shoulder, and gathered the 
flowing skirts aroimd the body grown too big 
for her lap. Then she rocked to and fro, rub- 
bing her cheek softly against Ada's as she had 
done when she told her Mother Goose rhymes. 

"Now tell your big sister all about it,*' she 
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cooed gently. **I am afraid you are troubled, 
darling, and you never come to me for help, 
as you used to when your dolls broke. You 
don't care for Julius Seaver, by your own ac- 
knowledgment when you were speaking of — 
of Mr. Guilford. Then how about Alonzo, 
dearie ; what is wrong between you?'* 

"Bother Alonzo!" cried Ada with such em- 
phasis as to leave no doubt in her hearer's mind 
of her sincerity. 

"Do you mean that you have changed to- 
ward him?" asked Hedwig anxiously. 

"I mean I never really cared about him at 
all," said Ada, sitting up very erect. "If it 
hadn't been that all the girls were simply crazy 
for him I'd never have thought of him. I sup- 
pose I made up my mind I'd just make him 
like me, because he wasn't thinking about me» 
and the girls considered him great. I didn't 
like to be passed over — ^that's all! And now he 
takes it all as seriously — as seriously as the old 
Westminster Catechism! And I'm dead sick 
of it; that's the whole of it! And you needn't 
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look so solemn, Hedwig, for lots of girls get 
engaged to men they don't many. I wrote 
him and told him he needn't consider it lasting, 
because I was so sick of it that I had to drop it. 
And he wrote pages of tragedy to me- — creams! 
And at first I answered, and tried to reason 
with him, but he only got worse, so I stopped 
writing, and let the reams poiu* out if they 
wanted to. Then he said he believed I'd seen 
some one I liked better, and I told him I had 
— ^three — ^two men and myself. And he never 
did have a sense of humor, so he couldn't see 
that was funny, but wailed ten full pages of 
how he had trusted me, and was working for a 
good call, and laboring to give me a nice home. 
And I replied that he ought to be ashamed of 
himself, to work for me, when he ought to try 
for his old call for the sake of the good he could 
do— and I'd like to know if that wasn't a 
proper, pious sentiment? But he couldn't see 
that a bit more than he could see the funny side, 
so I gave up writing, and settled down with 
my part of the engagement broken, though he 
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wouldn't admit his was. I had all I could dp 
to keep up my end of the Julius correspondence 
anyhow, and I got tired of being told I had no 
heart. So I don't see that you're likely to get 
your brother Alonzo after all, Hedwig." 

"Oh, Ada, Ada ; I really feel dreadfully for 
that poor young manl" cried Hedwig. 

"Well, there's no denying he was a poor 
yoimg man, is there?" laughed Ada. "Don't 
look so shocked ; he'll live through it. Doesn't 
your beloved Shakespeare say men have died, 
and worms have eaten them, but not for love? 
It isn't the only youthful engagement that has 
been broken! I thought you never liked it, 
Hedwig, and now you look as grieved as though 
he had been the one you had picked out for 
me from the cradle 1 You wouldn't have me 
keep on pretending to care for him when I 
didn't, would you?" 

"No; the only thing to do is to be brave 
enough to acknowledge a serious mistake," said 
Hedwig. "And you know I never liked the 
engagement, but I am deeply sorry that you 
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have been so mistaken, not only for the sake of 
the poor fellow, who must feel himself cruelly 
used, but for your own. It is such a sad thing 
to be the one through whom suffering comes to 
another 1 I am a little shocked, dear Ada, at 
the flippant way in which you talk of the mat- 
ter. I can not quite understand, even though 
you were mistaken in thinking you loved this 
boy well enough to spend yoiu* life with him, 
how you can jest upon a feeling that must at 
least have been strong enough to mislead you, 
You do not realize what you have done, and I 
think, little sister, you should realize it — 
partly, at least — for it is not right nor womanly 
to trifle with the sacred things of life. And 
what are we to tell Alonzo when he comes 
herer* 

''Tell him to go back again, I suppose,'' said 
Ada, utterly imabashed, and half -laughing, 
though she looked sulky. *'But he won't 
come.'* 

"Why, yes; he is coming to-morrow; he has 
written me to say so," said Hedwig. 
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Ada sprang to her feet. "Not really?'* she 
cried. "What a nuisance! And what impu- 
dence I Wouldn't you think he'd have a little 
pride, and not crawl back to be slapped on the 
same cheek? Though I really must confess he 
has considerable cheek to get slapped 1 What 
shall I say to him? You'll have to see him for 
me, Heddie." 

"No, indeed, Ada," cried Hedwig. "He 
says that you have not written him, and he is 
evidently in the dark as to the cause of yoiu* 
change toward him. He has a right to an ex- 
planation from you personally; it is the very 
least you can do for a man whom you had 
promised to marry. I will try to help you, lit- 
tle sister, and I feel profoimdly sorry and 
ashamed of my part in the matter — I should 
not have consented to such a childish engage- 
ment — but I can not assume the responsibility 
which is yours." 

"Oh, well; very likely it won't be so bad to 
see him after all," said Ada. "He must be 
awfully in love with me— poor wretch! And 
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as to you blaming yourself for the engagement, 
you needn't worry about that, for I should 
have done exactly as I pleased about it. I'm 
older than you are in lots of things now, and 
your consent was only a.form — ^to be perfectly 
truthful, if not polite." 

Hedwig looked up at the pretty creature 
standing before her, and acknowledged the 
absolute veracity of her statement. For a mo- 
ment she saw Ada as she was, and her heart 
sank. Then the old love, admiration, devotion 
leaped eagerly to its feet, as if to hold its posi- 
tion in her heart and life. It was Ada, so 
yoimg, so pretty, sweet, and loving; the child 
still, whose heart had not awakened; to whom 
love and marriage meant no more than dolls 
and playing at housekeeping had five years 
ago. 

The Reverend A. Alonzo Read arrived by 
the four o'clock train on the following after- 
noon. As he walked up the long path from 
the front gate where the driver had deposited 
him it seemed to Hedwig that the very shin- 
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ing of his clerical black handbag— just big 
enough to hold the requisite collars, cuffs, and 
handkerchiefs for short journeys, but leaving 
one in doubt as to its abihty to furnish forth 
larger garments — expressed the despondency 
of his mind; that its glitter was the briUiancy 
of tears. 

Hedwig was so nervous that she could 
hardly hold out her cold hand steadily in greet- 
ing to her guest, whose own nerves were in a 
pitiable state of collapse as he received her 
tremulous welcome, confirming his worst fears. 
Only Ada— dressed m a becoming gown, 
which should not make her less desirable in the 
eyes of one who could not possess her — only 
Ada was perfectly at her ease, and her: 
"Hallo, Alonzo; what brought you down? 
Glad to see you,'* was as light-heartedly pleas- 
ant as entire indifference could make it. 

"Ada — ^my dear Miss Ainsborough," Alonzo 
began at once, setting down his bag just inside 
the parlor door, and pulling nervously at his 
sober gray gloves. "I have come for an ex- 
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planation : I demand to know the exact mean- 
ing of Ada's recent behavior." 

"Now that's all right, Alonzo," said Ada in 
the soothing tone one would use to a tired, but 
slightly wearisome child. "You see there isn't 
a thing to explain; I couldn't say much more 
than I have — one way or another, for actions 
speak louder than words, you know. But you 
don't want any explanations right pop off, like 
this; what you want is tea. It is chilly out, 
and you must be tired after that poky old 
train; what made you take the slowest one 
there is, anjrway? Tea is better than explana- 
tions, especially when the tea is coffee, as I be- 
lieve ours is, now I think of it. It will warm 
you up, and brace you. It is going to be a. 
cold day — for you, particularly," she added 
under her breath. 

Alonzo looked helplessly at Hedwig under 
this prosaic treatment of his woes, and she 
found herself imable to meet his eye, strug- 
gling between her desire to laugh and cry. 

"You will take a cup of hot coffee, I hope," 
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she said. "I have had it made for you, and 
it is cold, as Ada says. Then won't you stay 
the night here? It is too hard a journey to 
repeat within a few hours.'' 

"Miss Ainshorough, I will accept the coffee, 
but you can not expect me to accept further 
hospitality imless there be a satisfactory ex- 
planation of what seems to me the most 
treacherous treatment received by me under 
this roof. I am under the impression that 
you were ignorant of Ada's fickleness — I 
thought — Oh, I thought she cared for me V* 

The break in the monotonous voice was 
touching. Hedwig's own voice trembled 
slightly as she replied: "I had no idea that 
anything was wrong between you till your let- 
ter reached me yesterday. Believe me, I am 
most sorry for it. Here is the coffee; let me 
give you yours before we begin to talk.'* 

Alonzo drank the hot coffee with a rapidity 
that indicated the supreme preoccupation of his 
mind, rendering him impervious to pain. Set- 
ting down his cup empty, he turned to Ada. 
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"Ada," he began, "there is a train returning 
at six twelve. If you dismiss me I must take 
it. Please tell me at once what I am to under- 
stand by your recent behavior?" 

"Don't go, Hedwig; we need you," said Ada, 
putting a detaining hand on Hedwig's arm as 
she rose, "There isn't one thing to tell you; 
honest, Alonzo," she continued. "I have de- 
cided that I couldn't think of marrying you; 
that's all. I changed my mind. They say 
women always do, and I am sure a girl as 
yoimg as I am may have that privilege." 

"Then you don't love me?" said poor Alonzo 
huskily. "Can't you love me, Ada? And 
how about my work which you always said 
you would be so proud of sharing?'* 

"Another mistake ; that's all," said Ada. "I 
just turned, and came down the pulpit steps — 
that's the truth, figuratively expressed. I 
have been hearing, and seeing something of a 
world that would suit me better, and I'm going 
to marry — ^I don't know who, but a man of the 
world. Now, let's talk o€ something nice, be- 
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cause that's all settled, and what's the use of 
being uncomfortable? I'll drive you to the 
station — it's nearly time to start, by the way. 
And of course you know I'll be a sister to you 
— ^that's understood, isn't it?" 

Ada left the room with a sunny smile, and 
Alon25o turned to Hedwig in appealing silence. 
"I am dreadfully, heartily sorry, my dear 
Alonzo," she said, moved by the misery in his 
eyes. "But I can not help you. Ada is a 
child; she does not realize in the least what a 
serious matter this is, nor how it hiui;s you. 
At the same time she is old enough to be quite 
beyond iny control — ^influence, I fear I might 
say, truly. I wish with all my heart I had 
tried to prevent your engagement, but, as she 
reminded me, it would have been useless. 
There is nothing for you but to be a man, and 
find comfort in your work for others." 

"But I love her," said Alonzo simply. 
"You have no idea how I love her — she is so 
sweet, so beautiful — ^she has filled my life since 
I saw her." 



^4^^^vs^ 
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"Poor Alonzo; I know," said Hedwig, and 
as she spoke her sympathy for the honest fel- 
low widened to include herself; for was not her 
life filled by Ada, and did the child realize 
how dear to her she was, how much of Hed- 
wig's happiness was bound up m her? 

Ada led the way to the carriage, and Alonzo 
followed, carrying the little bag, too large, 
alas, for the necessities of his visit. He 
turned back to clasp Hedwig's hand at the 
door. "Grood-by. Thank you,*' he said, and 
walked away. 

Few words were spoken during the slow 
drive to the station. As old "Dec" turned the 
last comer Guilford passed them on foot, rais- 
ing his hat with a bow and a smile, returned 
by Ada radiantly. 

"Is that one of the two men you wrote me 
you had seen, and whom you preferred to me ?" 
asked Alonzo with a not unnatural bitterness. 

"Yes," said Ada, nodding cheerfully. "He 
is an artist, and he and his friend were both 
very nice — ^more interesting than you, you see, 
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Alonzo; though you can't help that. The 
friend has gone." 

"And does he care for you? He couldn't 
love you more than I do, Ada/' said Alonzo 
humbly. 

"He thinks Hedwig is prettier than I am, 
and prefers her to me — so far/' answered Ada, 
and Alonzo was comforted, missing the sig- 
nificance of her additional two words. 

"Is it quite final? Isn't there the least 
chance for me, Ada?" whispered Alonzo as he 
turned back on the platform, and held fast the 
little hand held out to him in its heavy glove 
and covered the other, which held the reins, 
with his own left hand. 

"Not the least tiny speck of a chance, 
Alonzo. I am sorry, but you know you 
wouldn't wish me to deceive you," said Ada. 
"You'll find some nice girl, serious-minded, 
and all that, and you will be glad I was fickle. 
It was nice of you to take the trouble to come 
down to make sure. Now put it all out of 
your mind, because it is settled, and there's no 
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use thinking about it, and that's better than 
uncertainty." 

Nothing could have been more convincing 
than the irirrs cheerful lightness of manner 
«.d re^^Lg tone of consoMon. Alonzo 
groaned, and turned away without another 
word beyond his hoarse "Grood-by/* 

The train drew up in the station, Ada waved 
her hand to her departing lover, and turned 
"Dec" around for the homeward drive. She 
watched the train slip down the track, and go 
out of sight around the curve. With it she 
knew went Alonzo Read — out of her life for- 
ever. 



CHAPTER VI 

HEDWio went down the street to do her 
Thanksgiving marketing with a rapid 
step, keeping pace with her swift thoughts. 
Ada had seemed so preoccupied — ahnost grave 
— for the last few days that it filled her sister 
with anxiety. It was such an unknown state 
of things for Ada to be in less than the highest 
spirits that Hedwig worried over her, fearing 
in her sentimental soul that after all Ada re- 
gretted her first lover, and was secretly pining 
for Alonzo. 

She laid aside her misgivings for a whHe to 
give her undivided attention to such prosaic 
matters as the selection of the best turkey, 
squash, fruits, and the usual accompaniments 
of the solemn feast, and as she gravely moved 
to and fro the end of a turkey's breastbone — 
which seemed flexible enough to insure tender- 
ness in its possessor — ^Mr. Jenkins, the presi- 
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dent of Fenf ord's savings bank, came into the 
butcher's shop on a like errand to her own. 

He had known the Ainsborough girls' grand- 
father, and loved their father, and Hedwig 
greeted hun with the heartiness of an inherited, 
as well as personal affection. 

"I am glad to meet you, Hedwig," said the 
old gentleman. "I have been intending to see 
you for three days, and to-day should have 
contrived to visit you. Can you come with me 
to the bank for an hoiu* ? I am returning there 
as soon as I have left my order." 

Hedwig assented, wondering, and soon 
found herself following Mr. Jenkins into the 
slightly stuffy little parlor of the bank, which 
was not imposing in its externals, but which 
was safe with the solidity of long standing, 
and a board of wealthy old directors who never 
risked its funds in investments capable of be- 
ing questioned. It was because of the Fen- 
ford bank's absolute security that Josiah Ains- 
borough had chosen to leave his daughters' 
fortunes in its hands, rather than place them 
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where greater interest would have included 
greater risk. 

Mr. Jenkins removed his great-coat and 
hung it on the nail where his great-coats had 
hung for forty years. Then he turned to Hed- 
wig, chafing his cold hands, and eyeing her 
keenly over, not through, his gold-rimmed 
glasses. 

There was something about the little parlor, 
the old president, and the general atmosphere 
of the conservative little bank reminding Hed- 
wig of Cranford, and she thought of Miss 
Matty, and how her trusted bank had failed, 
feeling remarkably inexperienced, and like 
Miss Matty herself. There was a hint of 
danger — or she fancied so— in Mr. Jenkins' 
manner. "I wanted to inquire, Hedwig, how 
it has come about that you have allowed Ada 
to withdraw her money from our hands?" Mr. 
Jenkins began. ''It seems to me you should at 
least have seen me in the matter — I confess I 
have been displeased by the maimer in which 
you have proceeded, no less than I have dis- 
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approved of your action. It has occurred to 
me that there might be something in the affair 
that you did not know, and I felt it my duty, 
as your grandfather's old friend, to talk with 
you," 

Hedwig looked up at the old gentleman with 
widening eyes of surprise and bewilderment. 
''I am sure I have no idea what you mean, Mr. 
Jenkins," she said with an effort. "Ada with- 
drawing money? Why, Ada never has any- 
thing to do with money, more than to sign a 
check I draw up." 

"Do you mean that you are entirely ignorant 
of what that child has done?" exclaimed Mr. 
Jenkins, his stem expression giving place to a 
look of alarm, as he drew his chair close to 
Hedwig, and was seated. 

Hedwig nodded. "Please tell me," she 
whispered. 

"Why, that's the worst of it— I can't tell 
you — ^very much," said Mr. Jenkins. "Has 
Ada any business dealings with Julius 
Seaver?" 
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"Grood heavens ! Not that I know of — and 

yet he once said " And Hedwig broke 

off, frowning at the floor as the faint recollec- 
tion of the day when Seaver had suggested bet- 
ter investments to her, and Ada's taking up 
the suggestion, returned to her. 

"Said what?" demanded Mr. Jenkins. 

"Said that he could put me in the way of 
making greater interest on my money, and 
when I told him that I was satisfied, and disap- 
proved of unhealthy inflation, Ada suggested 
that he make the same offer to her. I never 
had thought of it again, until this moment." 

"Yet that is probably the explanation!" 
cried Mr. Jenkins. "Well, my dear Hedwig, 
I am glad that you have had no hand in what 
may prove a bad business. Ada has been send- 
ing her dieck for considerable sums to Julius 
Seaver; they have returned to us within three 
days, and amount to not less than seven thou- 
sand dollars. I have no choice but to honor 
them, for they have been cashed, and passed 
through the New York clearing house. Un- 
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fortunately that will which your father drew 
up, leaving everything absolutely to Ada, and 
not in trust as he meant to do — for he intended 
making another will, as you know — ^holds good, 
because of his sudden death before the second 
will was made. It is absurd on the face of it 
that a girl of Ada's age should have control of 
her money, but since it is so, her check is as 
good as if she were forty — and there you 
arer 

"She did not tell me! She has not breathed 
a syllable of the matter," said Hedwig, her 
very lips white. She was more hurt and dis- 
tressed by Ada's duplicity than by the loss of 
the money — ^if it was lost. 

"Then you cannot give me any information," 
said the old gentleman rising, and pouring 
Hedwig a glass of his own special port wine. 
"Drink this; you look very shocked and ill. 
Don't worry about it ; it may not be so serious 
as it seems. It is possible that the money has 
been safely invested by Seaver, but I confess I 
would not trust a fellow who would influence a 
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girl like Ada to act secretly. Go home, and 
make Ada tell you precisely what has hap- 
pened, and come back to tell me. I will help 
you to the best of my ability; you know that 
without being told so." 

"Thank you, Mr. Jenkins; yes, I know what 
a true friend to us all you have always been," 
said Hedwig rising, and busying herself with 
the clasp of her furs to hide the trembling of 
her lips. "It is not the money that I care 
most about — ^but Ada — ^acting secretly, being 
indirect — ^not frank — " She broke off, her 
eyes fiUing wiiJi tears. 

"Oh, come now; don't take it that wayT* 
cried Mr. Jenkins cheerily. "She is young, 
and it is Ukely thought she was being very 
grown up — ^bright, business-like, all that sort 
of thing, you know — in keeping her own 
counsel. She undoubtedly did not regard it as 
deception." 

"Thank you, Mr. Jenkins," said poor Hed- 
wig again, and went swiftly down the stairs. 

It was not necessary for Hedwig to tell Ada 
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that she had heard of her recent financial inde- 
pendence ; one glance at Hedwig's face showed 
Ada that she knew, and it was something like 
a relief to have met the shocked, pained, 
troubled look the young culprit had been 
dreading. 

"Come with me, Ada," said Hedwig, leading 
the way into the library, and seating herself 
before the fire. "Now," she added, without 
removing her wraps, ''please tell me the whole 
story of when and why you began furnishing 
Julius Seaver with money?" 

Ada flushed painfully; she had never in her 
life felt so mean and guilty as she did now 
standing before Hedwig, as one arraigned be- 
fore the bar, and evasively meeting the honest 
eyes which looked her through with very little 
of their customary softness. 

"I am only too glad to tell you, Hedwig," 
she said, trying to assume an air of ease, if not 
of self-assertion. "I am nearly crazy over the 
whole miserable business." 

"It is something that you speak of it in the 
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proper terms," said Hedwig. "First, tell me 
why you gave Seaver money? What was the 
purpose for which it was intended?" 

"Julius is in love with me — ^you must under- 
stand that first of all," said Ada. Hedwig 
made a gesture of impatience, and Ada con- 
tinued: "Now wait! He knows it is hope- 
less, but still he does love me. And he is in a 
Wall Street broker's office. I suppose you 
know that. Well, he wrote me that he often 
was in the way of hearing of splendid invest- 
ments, and if I wanted to get rich he might be 
able to get something good for me. He was 
very delicate about it — didn't say all this right 
off, but felt his way " 

"Baited his hook rather, you silly child," 
groaned Hedwig. 

"Nothing of the sortl" cried Ada with spirit. 
"You are so uncharitable, Hedwig, with all 
your supposed goodness 1 I simply jumped 
at the chance, and then he did what was still 
nicer — ^he told me if I didn't want my name to 
appear I could make checks payaUe to him, 
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he would buy in his own name, and turn over 
the money in the end." 

"And you trusted him to that extent?" ex- 
claimed Hedwig. 

"Yes, and I was right to trust him," said 
Ada. "I sent him a check for a thousand dol- 
lars; that was ten days ago— more. It didn't 
get back here, for he deposited it with his firm 
as security. Well, I made three thousand 
dollars on that first turn — ^that's what they call 
it — ^what do you think of that?" 

"I think it must be true, the saying that the 
devil takes care that beginners in gambling 
always win," said Hedwig. 

"Julius kept that money, and invested it 
again, but this time I sent another thousand to 
add to it, so I had five thousand dollars to put 
in stocks. And he felt so sure they were going 
up 1 But they went down — do you know that 
there has been a week of panic in Wall 
Street?" 

Hedwig nodded. "I vaguely remember 
some such heading in the paper ; Heaven help 
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us ! I did not dream there was any reason for 
watching such news!" 

"Well, there has been, and my stocks went 
down as if they had been lead, instead of the 
metal they werel" said Ada. *' Julius wrote 
me to send him five thousand, quick, to cover 
them, or I'd be wiped out. I did it, and still 
they fell, until the five thousand was not 
enough to hold them, and Julius sent for more 
money. They were very nice — ^his firm — and 
did not sell me out until I had time to an- 
swer — of course that was owing to Julius!' — I 
hadn't any more money in the bank, you know, 
and I sent him my note. Then another, and 
another — till I had sent notes for fifteen thou- 
sand dollars — and now — ^now — ^the stocks had 
to be sold out in the end, in spite of all that — 
and " 

"And you have thrown away fifteen — ^hdw 
much money, Ada?" demanded Hedwig. 

"Twenty-two thousand dollars," whispered 
Ada. 

There was dead silence in the room for a few 
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moments, then Ada burst into loud wailing, 
and threw herself on her knees, burying her 
head in Hedwig's lap. For a brief time Hed- 
wig let her cry, without attempting to comfort 
her. Not only had the loss — so much greater 
than she had expected — appalled her, but her 
moral nature was revolted by what seemed to 
her inconceivable duplicity. But soon the re- 
membrance that it was Ada sobbing so cruelly 
aroused the tenderness never f ailmg the sister 
she loved, and Hedwig laid her hands on the 
shining hair, and smoothed it softly. ^There, 
there, dear; it was all very wrong and dread- 
ful, but you must not cry like that! Perhaps 
it is not as bad as you think," she said. 

"It's worse," moaned Ada. "The notes 
aren't due yet, but when they come I'll have to 
sell my share of the bonds to pay them, and 
then I won't have any money but the little, tiny 
bit Mama left — I'm beggared, beggared, and 
I do so want to be richl" 

Hedwig could hardly forbear smiling at the 
childishness of this lament, but she said : 
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"What is mine is thine, Uttle gu-1; nothing 
you have done would make me divide our 
purses; we never have divided them. And 
with this house, and an income from the twenty 
thousand I have not put in stocks, we shall 
manage/' 

"Hedwig, you really are good to me," said 
Ada in an unusual burst of humility, and with 
a fleeting sense of the nobility of this devotion, 
which allowed itself no word of blame. 

"I only ask that you will believe, and never 
forget that I truly love you, Ada, beyond any- 
thing else in the world, and that you will al- 
ways trust that love, and confide in me hence- 
forth without reservation," said Hedwig, kiss- 
ing her. "And now I am going to send for 
Mr. Guilford, and tell him this wretched story, 
and ask him what he knows of Seaver's honesty, 
and whether there is any chance of recovering 
something of what is gone." 

"Oh, no, Hedwig; don't tell himl What 
will he think of me? How it looks, the whole 
affair, and toe sending money without your 
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knowledge to a stranger — Oh, please don't tell, 
Uedwigr Ada implored passionately. 

""I am glad that you see that side of it, dear, 
but Mr. Guilford will pardon you because of 
your youth and inexperience; Uttle girls are 
silly creatures, you know," said Hedwig, with 
an indulgent smile. ^'I must consult him, for 
he is the only one who can help us, if there be 
any chance of help." 

Hedwig's note brought Guilford to her that 
evening. Ada was not to be seen, and Hedwig 
told the melancholy story of the girl's wrong- 
doing to their new friend, Ughtemng as far as 
possible her share in the matter, and laying 

« 

most of the blame on Seaver — ^where, indeed, 
much of it justly belonged. Guilford lis- 
tened, pacing up and down the room in a con- 
centrated rage. "The dastard!" he growled 
when Hedwig had finished speaking; he had 
not interrupted her once during her recital. 
"I confess I never had the highest opinion of 
Seaver — ^he was not so much my friend as he 
seemed to be down here — ^but I would not have 
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believed him capable of such sneaking, dis- 
honorable, treacherous behavior as this I To 
take advantage of a young girl's ignorant con- 
fidence and childish vanity I Miss Ada has 
not done right, Miss Ainshorough; she should 
not have acted without your knowledge.*' 

"No one could be more conscious of that than 
I, yet, Mr. Guilford, she had no idea of fail- 
ing and she wanted to surprise me by the great 
fortune she should win. She has been hinting 
to me lately that I should find her less a child 
than I thought, but I did not pay much at- 
tention to her prophecies," said Hedwig. 
"Bad as it is, Ada did not mean to deceive, and 
it did not look to her as it does to us — ^and to 
her, now she sees the truth." 

''I am not inclined to be hard on the poor 
little soul," said Guilford, with a smile for 
the serious eyes raised to meet his. ^*I shall go 
to New York to-morrow, and I will see if there 
is any chance of compelling Seaver to make 
good." 

"No, indeed, Mr. Guilford; I can't possibly 
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let you do so much for me — for us," cried Hed- 
wig. 

''Nonsense I It will be but a pleasant trip, 
and there is no one but I who stands the least 
chance of succeeding. Besides, you know I 
would do much more than that for you, Hed- 
wig.'^ 

Hedwig flushed imder his unconscious use 
of her name, and in the shy joy with which it 
filled her forgot the grave trouble that had be- 
fallen her, 

Guilford went to New York, and returned 
at the end of a week. He had made the 
journey in vain. All Ada's little fortune had 
melted away in the smelting furnace that can 
consiune more than it can be fed. Seaver had 
acted within the law; his object had not been 
to win out of Ada's losses, but by appearing as 
a capitalist, with money at command and to 
lose, to strengthen his position with his firm, 
and come forward "on the street" as an oper- 
ator. Some slight gain to his pocketbook 
there had undoubtedly been also, in the com- 
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mission paid him on the business done through 
his employers' firm. 

Guilford and he had had a stormy inter- 
vi«.. with „. re«Ut beyond the fonne^s »«,- 
faction in calling him by the titles he deserved, 
and then Guilford set out for Fenford once 
more, heavy hearted over the misf ortime which 
had befallen the two girls, and especially the 
one who, he began to reaUze, had grown very 
dear to him. 

Hedwig received him with such warmth of 
gratitude that he could not help hoping that 
it was not only gratitude which she felt. She 
learned of his bad tidings quietly; she had not 
expected better, and had laid her plans to meet 
them. 

"Ada's notes come due on the first of the 
month," she said after she had heard all that 
Guilford had to tell her. "I shall meet 
them." 

"Hedwig!" cried the yoxmg man in genuine 
horror. "You can't mean that you are going 
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to give up your little fortune to save Ada from 
the consequences of her folly? My dear, un- 
selfish girl, that you must not, you shall not 
dor 

"Yes, I shall," said Hedwig, smiling at his 
vehemence, and finding it delightful to be 
called such pleasant names, and defended so 
warmly against herself. "What does it matter 
which has the money? We should always 
share with each other, and Ada seems to feel 
heartbroken at the thought that she will be 
without resources really her own. I have no 
such feeling, so I shall sell my bonds, meet 
her notes, and go on being as happy as before, 
as her pensioner." 

"You are mad, wholly mad; you must not 
strip yourself for another!" cried Guilford. 
"It is true of you that is said of mothers : the 
child's futm'e is safely intrusted to the mother, 
but the mother is less certain of the devotion 
of the child. You feel toward Ada almost like 
a mother, young as you are, and you would 
never let her want a share of what was yours ; 
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but she is young and untried. Don't, I beg 
you don't, carry out your quixotic and unwise 
plan." 

"You must not doubt Ada if we are to be 
friends," said Hedwig with a grave smile, half 
rebuke, half gratitude. "I am a very deter- 
mined person, like all quiet people, Mr. Guil- 
ford. If any one is to lose, it must be I — ^lose 
more, I mean ; for Ada has already lost a good 
deal, for her. I shall meet those notes, and 
though I thank you for your protection of me, 
I am quite, quite sure it is unnecessary: there 
never could be circumstances in which I could 
not count on my little sister's love." 

Guilford groaned. "You are as bewitched 
in your way as Ada was in another," he said. 
"I am not imputing unworthiness to Ada, but 
human nature is a queer thing. Keep your 
money, and, if the day comes that it is neces- 
sary, share it with Ada, but do not give it to 
her now." 

"I do not mind being poor, and she does; 
it is only a nominal difference, for what 
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can it matter who signs checkis? I am afraid 
I must displease you, Mr. Guilford, for Ada is 
unhappy, and has been pimished enough/' said 
Hedwig with a quiet persistence that Guil- 
ford recognized as final. He left the house 
with a heavy heart, finding it hard to be patient 
with the sweet, unreasonable generosity of the 
woman he loved. 



CHAPTER VII 

HEDWio was not to be dissuaded from her 
resolution to strip herself — or nearly to 
strip herself — ^in Ada's favor. In vain Mr. 
Jenkins, Guilford, and Aunt Huldah, whom 
they called to their aid, tried to persuade her 
into the ways of wisdom. When the notes fell 
due Hedwig's money went to pay them, and 
she had her reward in greater affection from 
Ada, and an apparent appreciation of her 
goodness — sincere, if only it proved lasting — 
on the part of her young sister. Hedwig her- 
self was childishly indifferent in the matter; 
having always had what was, for the small 
place in which she lived, a considerable fortune, 
she did not know the worth of money, and if 
she had known it she could not have been made 
to see that it mattered in whose hands it lay; 
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since her interests and Ada's were as one as 
their mutual love made them. 

Sublunary things were very inconsequent to 
Hedwig at this time. She was wrapped in a 
pervading joy which she had not stopped to 
analyze, dreading, perhaps, to lessen its deh- 
cate beauty if she called it — even in her 
thoughts — ^by its true name. Guilford still 
lingered in Fenf ord, though the New Year had 
come and gone and snow lay over the hills and 
ice bowed the trees. To be sure he had come to 
study winter effects, and one can not obtain 
these well except in winter, but Fenford 
smiled knowingly, feeling quite sure it was 
summer warmth that charmed him in their vil- 
lage, though uncertain which of the Ainsbor- 
ough sisters' eyes furnished the sunshine in 
which he basked. 

But Hedwig knew; in a thousand and one 
delicious, subtle ways she felt that she was 
beloved, and yielded herself up to the dawning 
joy which was to crown her with all the rapture 
of her strong and loyal nature. 
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In the meantime Guilford was not idle. He 
had secured a fine north light in renting a 
sacred, shut-up parlor in one of the village 
houses, and there he had set up his easel and 
each day painted industriously. The studies 
of winter scenery which he really had come to 
Fenf ord to make he progressed in steadily, 
and daily added notes and sketches for the 
work to which he hoped to treat himself after 
duty tasks were done. The **duty task" of 
that winter wa, an order for a larj^ hfatorical 
canvas, and on that he worked hard enough 
to warrant self-indulgence, not only in the 
studies for the pictures he intended to paint 
to please himself, hut in other, still more allur- 
ing directions. The drawback to his labors 
would have been the impossibility of getting 
models suitable to the historical picture, had 
it not been that Hedwig and Ada volunteered 
to sit for him, and their contrasting beauty, 
added to the intelligence the professional 
model rarely possessed, made them ideal models 
for the crowded, splendid scene he had Qho9eii. 
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The girls threw themselves into this new in- 
terest with the delight of "dressing up," play- 
acting, and love for art combined. It was 
wonderfully exciting to don the stiff brocades, 
and take the princess-pose which was Hed- 
wig's. Not less so to slip into the diaphanous 
drapery, and band the hair with the pearls 
which reappeared in the long golden braid, 
and around the white throat in Ada's costiune. 
There were long, intimate talks while the 
painting went on, and both sisters were re- 
quired to pose together. At other times the 
one not posing read aloud, and Ada foimd 
there were joys in the "solid books," which she 
had always carefully avoided, quite unex- 
pectedly absorbing. 

It made a pretty picture, the dark haired 
girl with the strong, sweet face, in her stately 
brocades, and her queenly head bent over her 
page, or the fair young creature, in her cling- 
ing white robes and the pearls, with the Kght 
resting on her golden hair as she read. Ada 
had grown gentle and subdued; her recent ex- 
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perience had daunted her self-confidence, and 
the perpetual wonder as to what Guilford 
thought of her, with the desire to have him 
think well of her, made her behave with a 
sweetness that was new to her. 

Julius Seaver was heard from no more, 
which seemed natural to all but Ada. She 
could not understand why, just because the 
investments he had made for her in good faith 
had turned out badly, he should suddenly 
cease writing to her, and why the love he had 
expressed so beautifully should suddenly cease 
to be expressed at all. But even Ada had her 
little share of self-respecting pride, so she 
buried these thoughts in her own heart, and 
being without an admirer made ready to wel- 
come Alonzo and Julius' successor. 

Perhaps if there had been present a less ab- 
sorbed onlooker than Hedwig and the artist — 
if Aunt Huldah, for instance, had been there 
with her sharp eyes^ — she might have seen that 
Ada regarded Guilford as not imdesirable to 
fill that vacant place, but both Guilford and 
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Hedwig were too absorbed, in addition to con- 
sidering Ada a child, to see that her new graces 
had root in anything more complex than re- 
pentance and humility. And Ada's self-ab- 
sorption prevented her, in turn, from reading 
the love story growing up beside her while 
she read from no more clearly printed pages. 
Helping her bhndness was the conviction, 
bom of long habit, that Hedwig must give 
way to her in all things, and that no one to 
whom she displayed her own graces could seri- 
ously prefer her sister. Matters drifted on 
thus pleasantly until February, and then, with 
the long springlike light, came revelation to 
all three actors in the little drama. 

Guilford had erected in one comer of his 
studio an imposmg throne of soUd-appearing, 
if not actually solid structure. It was hung 
with tapestries which he had had sent down 
from the city, and the cross-beams of its can- 
opy — ^which he had joined himself — ^were con- 
cealed by their soft folds. 

One day while both sisters were resting 
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from their tiresome poses — it was a day on 
which the artist had been in strong working 
vein and had drawn heavily on their kindness 
— Hedwig had seated herself just in front of 
the throne with Ada but a little distance from 
her. Ada was studying an oft-conned port- 
folio of Guilford's sketches, while Hedwig sat 
with her hands idle in her lap, completely rest- 
ful. She possessed in perfection the rare 
power of perfect repose — a quality Guilford 
found delightful. 

Suddenly, without so much as a warning 
crack, the side cross-beam of the throne canopy 
gave way, and fell, crashing down between 
Hedwig and Ada, and forcing them both to 
the floor. Guilford dropped palette and 
brush, and sprang forward crying: "Hed- 
wig, Hedwig!" There was no room in his 
first terror for a thought of Ada. 

Hedwig arose at once; she was half stupe- 
fied by the shock, but not injured. She smiled 
reassuringly into Guilford's anguished eyes, 
and then remembered Ada with a pang of self- 
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reproach that was almost terror, that she could 
have forgotten her. 

"I am not hurt/' she said. "Is Ada?" 

"Nothing — ^nobody else matters," mur- 
mured Guilford, and then turned to help Ada, 
with a fervent: "Thank Gk)d." 

Ada had escaped with no more serious in- 
jury than flesh wounds, but had been struck 
more heavily than her sister — ^it was marvel- 
ous that only the ends of the beam had touched 
both ; the full weight of the wood might easily 
have proved fatal. 

Guilford raised the little golden-haired crea- 
ture with tremulous tenderness; he too was 
shocked that even his love could have made 
him enth-ely forget her danger— she who was 
so dear to Hedwig. 

"Are you hurt, dear little Ada?" he asked, 
for she drew away from him as if in pain. 

"Yes, but not much ; it doesn't matter," said 
Ada. "Can you take me home, Hedwig?" 

"Not yet!" protested Guilford. "Let me 
arrange some sort of couch for you both, and 
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call Mrs, Benton, I have wine, you know, 
and she can fix you up something hot." 

"I want to go home," moaned Ada, bursting 
into tears which the pain and shock amply ex- 
plained to both her companions. 

"I wiU go with her," said Hedwig. "I am 
quite able to go if she is. Ada, darling, are 
you sure you are not much hurt?" 

"I don't know; won't you come home 
quickly, Hedwig?" cried Ada pettishly. And 
Hedwig got on her cloak, and wrapped Ada 
in hers without another word. 

Guilford took the sisters to their own door, 
Hedwig leaning on the arm he oflPered her, 
but Ada walking stiffly alone, though every 
step wracked her. Guilford set her behavior 
down to ill-nature called forth by her pain; 
Hedwig, more charitably, thought her nervous 
and suffering. Both were too happy in the 
disclosure of the past hour to reckon present 
pain much moment, and Guilford was still 
quivering with the realization of his narrow 
escape from losing Hedwig, and what that 
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loss would have meant. He knew, too, that 
he had betrayed his feeling for her, and felt 
certain it was not unretumed. 

Arrived at the Ainsborough door Ada broke 
from the other two, and ran into the house 
with scarcely a muttered **Gk)od-night." 
Hedwig and Guilford lingered a moment, 
holding the hands which they both felt it would 
have been so hard to have clasped in an eternal 
farewell. Hedwig said no more than her faint 
"Thank you" and "Good-night.'' But Guil- 
ford added: "You are safe, Hedwig! All 
my life will be too short for my act of thanks- 
giving.'* 

Hedwig went up stairs to Ada feeling 
bruised and weak physically, but with the 
hymn of praise in her heart rendering her deaf 
to the complaints of her body. 

She found Ada lying face downward on the 
bed, her hat fallen on the floor, her heavy cape 
not removed, her whole slender body shaken 
with tempestuous sobs. 

Hedwig stopped short for a moment. 
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shocked by Ada's abandonment of attitude and 
weeping, then she r«> forward «.d dropped 
on her knees beside the bed. 

"Ada! Why, dear little Ada, are you suf- 
fering so much as this?*' she cried, trying to 
take the convulsed foim in her arms. But 
Ada drew away from her, gasping as she did 
so: "Yes, I am suffering just as much as I 
can, but it doesn't matter to you as long as you 
are happy." 

"Why, Ada I Even if you are in pain you 
should not be so unjust as to say that," cried 
Hedwig. "When was I ever indifferent to 
your least little childish ache? But never mind, 
dear; you did not mean that. Where is the 
pain? Your back isn't hurt, is it?" 

"Backl" exclaimed Ada, turning a swollen 
and indignant face on her amazed sister. "You 
know perfectly well that I am not crying for 
anything of that sort I" 

"What then? Has anything gone wrong 
with you, dear? Surely you are not un- 
happy?" said Hedwig, more and more puzzled. 
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"Mr. Guilford never once thought of me 
when that old thing fell I He didn't care 
whether I was dead or not, provided you 
weren't hurt," Ada said in an angry burst. 

Hedwig colored. *'Did that hiui; you, dear? 
You must not think he didn't care ; I am sure 
he cared, but, but — 



larcu, uut, uui ' 



'He cares more for you I" sobbed Ada. 
"Oh, you needn't explain. I understand 
quite well; if I didn't understand my heart 
wouldn't be broken now." 

Hedwig turned white to her lips. "What 
does that mean, Ada?" she whispered. 

"It means that I love Tom Guilford and I 
don't care who knows it ! It means that I have 
not once dreamed that he would not care for 
me — and he would love me, if it weren't for 
you — ^you, who pretend to want my happiness 
more than anything on earth! Go away; I 
don't want to see you 1" And Ada threw her- 
self back into her old position, moaning into 
her pillow. 

Hedwig knelt upright, motionless for a mo- 
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merit beside the bed; her face was not only 
pale, but livid. Then she fell forward, hiding 
her face in the dainty silk coverlid her own 
hands had made for Ada. Ada abated her 
moans somewhat as she felt Hedwig's weight 
on her feet ; she seemed to be listening. 

"How can you love him, Ada?" Hedwig 
asked at last, her voice, muffled by the silk, 
sounding strained and hard. "He has never 
shown any particular affection for you, and 
last year you thought that you cared for 
Alonzo " 

"Alonzol" interrupted Ada scornfully. '*I 
was only fifteen last year, and I told you why 
I made that mistake ; it was because he had not 
thought of me." 

"And are you sure it is not wounded vanity 
that you are mistaking now for love?" asked 
Hedwig. 

Ada felt the change that put her sister on 
the defensive with her, and unconsciously drew 
on her best histrionic talents to meet it. "Is 
it likely?" she said gently. "Is it the same 
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thing, a child's fancy for such a crude crea- 
ture as Alonzo, and a later love for a man 
like this one ? What was it that book we read 
yesterday said about the half -gods going when 
the gods come? Any one might love Guil- 
ford — I wonder you didn't, Hedwig." Hed- 
wig made no answer. "You said that Mr. 
Guilford had not shown any special liking for 
me. He had not shown any for you imtil to- 
day. And now, just when I was so happy, 
when every day I have been hoping, and trying 
for his love, my own sister — ^you, ten years older 
than I — ^you, who always said you would do 
an3rthing for me — step between me and all that 
I want on earth I Oh, I can't bear it, I can't 
bear it!" And Ada's sobs broke forth afresh. 
"Perhaps you won't have to bear it, Ada," 
said Hedwig, rismg; her own eyes were bright 
and dry, and her voice low and steady. "I 
could not make Mr. Guilford care for you, but 

"'''^ could I will go away now, dear, to 

j^^^Jk. This is all too sudden and dreadful 
jjg^quite to imderstand. I will try to be 
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good to you, Ada — ^if I can. But don't — for 
the love of heaven, don't make another mis- 
take! Be a woman, and this time be certain 
of your depth of feeling. It — ^it might be 
cruel to make a mistake — ^this time — — '' 

She stopped suddenly, and Ada looked 
through her tears into her sister's glittering 
eyes. "I am quite, quite certain, Hedwig," 
she said very softly. "My whole life is ruined ; 
I love Mr. Guilford better than I would have 
believed I could love any one — but who could 
help loving him?" 

Hedwig caught her breath as if something 
had stabbed her. She said no more; Ada's 
last words, so terribly convincing to her, who 
could conceive no way of not loving Thomas 
Guilford, silenced her. "Don't grieve, dear," 
she said quietly. "Very likely it will all come 
right in the end." And she went toward the 
door. There she paused, her hand on the 
knob, and turned back. Bending down she 
kissed Ada lightly on the brow, and swiftly 
left her. It was hard for her to believe that 
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they were her lips which could touch her dar- 
ling little sister so reluctantly, nay even with a 
feeling of shrinking. 

In her own room Hedwig did not sit down to 
weep. She placed herself rigidly in the old 
arm chair by the window, which had held so 
many dead and gone Ainsboroughs, and 
stared unseeing out upon the wintry landscape. 
How long she sat thus she did not know, but 
at last she sprang to her feet, and ran to the 
little shrine beside her bed, as if to escape 
from herself. There she threw herself on her 
knees, and clasped the edges of the small table 
with convulsive fingers. She could not pray 
in any form of words, but over and over again 
she hoarsely whispered: **Help me I help 
me!" Worn out at last she arose; the an- 
swer had come, or nature had won the battle 
for her. She could not resist, she was utterly 
beaten. With only enough strength and con- 
sciousness left to know that her course was de- 
termined upon, and that, cost what it might, 
she would not torture Ada, she threw herself 
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across her bed, and fell into the profound 
slumber of exhaustion. 

Hedwig began the following day her dif- 
ficult task of driving happiness from her, 
Guilford came as early as was possible to in- 
quire after the victims of the fall of his throne, 
and, quite as much, to assure himself of the 
joy he had tasted after it, which he was im- 
patient to drink of more freely. Ada, looking 
uncommonly pretty, with the delicate pallor 
left by her tears and physical pain, met him 
sweetly. "Hedwig is not at all hxui;, thank 
you," she replied to his inquiry. "But she 
asks to be excused. She can not sit for you 
to-day, but I will — if you will have me I She 
said that if you needed some one for her cos- 
tume to-day perhaps Nellie Bumey would 
sit— she is about Hedwig's height and form." 

Guilford could not disguise his dismay and 
amazement. Hedwig was not ill! But Hed- 
wig would not sit for him I And to-day when 
the unspoken but acknowledged love he bore 
her claimed from an honorable woman its an- 
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swer? It could mean but one thing: he had 
been mistaken in thinking the love welcome 
to her. She meant him to understand that 
she had seen, and would have none of it. 

"No, thank you; I won't paint to-day. 
Please tell your sister I am glad to hear she 
k not suffering." Gmlford J shortly, almost 
rudely, as he raised his hat to Ada and turned 
away. Ada was not displeased; she under- 
stood that this stage must be passed through, 
and she felt certain that Guilford was not a 
man to bear many rebuffs, nor to need many 
hints of being unwelcome. 

She repeated his message to Hedwig, who 
received it without a word, only a slight in- 
crease of the deadly pallor her face wore that 
morning. No one could gage what it had 
cost her to remain passive upstairs while Ada 
wounded her lover. **Not suffering I" Alas, 
poor Hedwig! 



CHAPTER VIII 

ADA was not wrong in her estimate of 
Guilford's character. Angry and hurt, 
dismayed and disappointed, bitterly pained as 
he was at first by Hedwig's sudden change 
toward him, a little reflection showed him that 
he had no right to resent the rarely honorable 
treatment which he was receiving. He could 
not claim Hedwig's love. If, when she per- 
ceived it, she withdrew from him she was but 
proving herself the woman he thought her who 
was above the feline desire to play with her 
prey. And if, in the excitement following the 
accident, she had seemed to him to recognize 
and welcome his feeling for her, the speedy 
change of attitude on the next morning 
proved him mistaken ; he had no right to com- 
plain because she withdrew herself, and spared 
him. 
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He would not force himself upon her; he 
would — ^because he must — accept her verdict, 
and leave her in peace. Yet this was not easy. 
As days went by, and Ada alone of the two 
sisters came to pose for him when he was able 
to paint, the loneliness of the studio which was 
fiUed with reminders of Hedwig, made more 
poignant by Ada's presence, became unen- 
durable, and he resolved to defeat Hedwig*s 
merciful intentions in his regard by demand- 
ing to know his fate definitely from her lips. 
Ada was so sweet, considerate, gentle toward 
him during these hard days that he was forced 
to confess that if any one could have helped 
him through the loss of Hedwig it was her 
young sister, to whom, he felt, he had hitherto 
done scant justice. 

In the meantime Hedwig was dragging 
through the interminable days; she could not 
have told how. At times she felt that the 
task she had set herself was not difficult, but 
impossible; still she continued to fulfil it by 
a dumb endurance of each hour's pain, not 
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unlike a dog's. Her one fear was that she 
should encounter Guilford, for she felt cer- 
tain that she could not trust herself to meet 
the reproachful questioning of his eyes. She 
shut herself up in the old house, and grew so 
thin and ill that it was not long before Ada 
could reply quite truthfully to the inquiries 
she received for Hedwig, that her sister was 
not well. 

How Aunt Huldah got wind of the trouble 
befallen her favorite niece it would be hard to 
say, but she announced to Hedwig that she 
was going to close her house, and come to stay 
with her. Hedwig^s heart sank at the tidings ; 
she realized that her secret would not be hers 
one day when her great-aunt's spectacles were 
brought to bear upon it. But her first dread 
gave way to a sense of relief; even if Aunt 
Huldah knew, what did it matter? Hedwig 
began to feel the necessity of some one's love 
and strength to lean upon. 

Aunt Huldah closed her house, and arrived 
at the Ainsborough homestead, carrying a va- 
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happy in loving Ada, Aunt," said Hedwig, half 
smihng. "There never is any use in trying to 
deceive you, and I am glad to have you under- 
stand. I might have drifted into letting Mr. 
Guilford care for me without a suspicion of 
any reason for not doing so, but that I dis- 
covered that Ada had already learned to care 
for him, and was wretched. Then — ^well, what 
could I do? I never should have had one 
happy moment, knowing how Ada felt, so I 
have dropped out of sight, and I hope he will 
be wise enough to replace a dawning fancy for 
the older, ugly sister, with a real, lasting love for 
the lovely younger one. Then he will be happy, 
Ada will be bKssful, and — and it will all end 
like the dear old fairy tales with all the trou- 
ble — ^if there be trouble — fallen on the step- 
sister. But of course I'm jesting; I shall be as 
happy as the day is long if my schemes turn 
out well, and Ada and he are content." And 
Hedwig ended with a sorry attempt at light- 
ness. 

Aunt Huldah was silenced for a moment. 
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Then she said: "Well, of all the consistently 
unreasonable obsessions yours has been the 
worst I have ever seen, Hedwigl And what 
if your sacrifice is all for nothing, Miss, and 
failing to get the girl he loves Guilford refuses 
to be comforted by the one whom he, or any 
sensible man, would think a pretty poor sub- 
stitute for her?" 

Hedwig flinched. **Don't, Aimt Huldah; 
I have tried so hard to keep that possibility 
out of sight," she said. "Even then, however, 
I should have to do my part; I couldn't take 
the place that Ada longed for. And don't 
you think it must come right— when it is so 
hard " 

She broke off suddenly, and Aunt Huldah 
answered with a gentleness that was rarely 
hers: "I think if there is any justice any- 
where, you at least must one day, come right, 
as you call it, Hedwig." 

That same hom* in the studio was spent in 
discussing the same theme — ^with variations. 
Guilford had found patience and resignation 
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under affliction growing daily more difficult, 
and he was determined to learn definitely from 
Hedwig whether there was no chance for him 
with her. As a preliminary to this step he 
was trying to discover from Ada if there were 
any reason for her sister's altered treatment of 
him. 

**I don't feel that I have any right to speak 
of Hedwig, Mr. Guilford," Ada was saying 
gently in reply to an interrogative hint of this 
nature. "You know already- — ^so this at least 
there can be no harm in saying — ^that dear 
Hedwig is painfully conscientious and I think, 
inclined to imagine duties." 

"And it may seem to her that it is her pres- 
ent duty to avoid me ?" asked Guilford. "Now 
that is precisely the point I wish to be set right 
on ; if that is it — ^and I believe it is — ^then there 
is nothing more to be said. But I have been 
wondering if there could be anything I did not 
know— any way in which she were offended, or 
hurt, for instance?" 

"I think there can ipiot be the slightest harm 
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in saying that I know positively that there is 
not. I am sure that Hedwig would be glad 
to have me tell you that she is just as much 
your friend as ever, and that whatever her 
reason for changing her course may be, it has 
nothing to do with anything like that; nothing 
that you could help," said Ada. 

"I will write her," said Guilford slowly. "I 
shall never be satisfied unless I have done all 
I can ; I ought not to take even your word for 
it, you know." 

Ada laughed with a show of annoyance. 
"That is just like everybody — ask an opinion, 
and then not dare trust it I" she said. "If I 
were you I wouldn't bother Hedwig with a 
note. She would rather you would let it all 
go, I am certain of that." 

*^Very likely," said Guilford bitterly. "But 
I think I have some rights, and though I am 
sorry to annoy your sister, this once more I 
fear I shall be obliged to try her patience." 

"Write your note then; I'll take it to her 
when I go home," said Ada impatiently. 
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Ada tossed her hat on the table with one 
hand, and the note into Hedwig's lap with the 
other simultaneously. Hedwig turned pale 
under the sharp eyes of Aunt Huldah and 
Ada's no less keen scrutiny. She did not 
speak, but tucked the note into her belt, and 
deferred reading it for the solitude of her own 
room. 

She did not give her answer to Ada, though 
the girl asked for it, announcing that she was 
going past the studio that morning. 

"I have posted it,*' said Hedwig briefly, and 
Ada dared ask no further questions. 

For a few days Guilford did no painting, and 
Ada scarcely saw him. But her anxiety as 
to the result of the exchange of letters between 
him and Hedwig was set at rest by the grim- 
ness of his expression when she did see him, 
and Hedwig's increased melancholy. 

At last Ada received a request from Guil* 
ford to sit for him, and gladly hastened to com- 
ply. He got out his brushes with alacrity, and 
had altogether such a new air of determination 
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about him that Ada pondered its significance 
as she sat watching him in her pretty pose. 

The explanation did not come until the sit- 
ting was nearly finished. Guilford squeezed 
a little more vermilion on his palette, and sud- 
denly looked up at Ada. "I am going away," 
he said. 

"Away?" echoed Ada. "Soon? Not to 
stay?" 

Guilford nodded. "Very soon, and for- 
ever," he said with a sober smile. "Haven't 
I lingered long enough in pretty Fenford?" 

"Too long, too long," cried Ada, with a touch 
of real tragedy in her voice. "Oh, don't gol 
I can't bear it," and she burst into violent weep- 
ing. 

"Why, Ada, why you dear little soul, do 
you really care so much about what I do?" said 
Guilford, touched by her grief, and sincerely 
grateful for the unexpected affection, so wel- 
come to a man who felt cast down and cast 
out. 

"Care what you dol" sobbed Ada. "You 
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are the one who doesn't care I You are the 
one who never thinks that I have one bit of 
feeling, or stops to realize that I shall die 
of loneliness without you." 

''Not quite so bad as that, little girl/' said 
Guilford, coming around to where she sat, and 
patting her head. "People don't die when 
friends go off, though it is nice to know you 
will miss me. Of course I don't think you 
destitute of feeling ; I am sure you have plenty 
affection for those to whom you care to give 
it. And you are entirely wrong to say that 
I don't care; I do care, very much, tool I 
shall miss my little friend dreadfully." 

"Don't 1 I'm not a child to be patted and 
poked into quiet," cried Ada, jerking her head 
away from the kind touch laid upon it. "You 
tell me you are going away as if it weren't 
anything, and I — ^I — I can't bear it, I tell 
youl There aren't many people to care for 
in Fenford; do you suppose — Oh, what is 
the use of talking to you? You pretend to be 
fond of me, but you are no more fond of me 
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than that lay figure is I I should think you 
might feel a little love for one who has bsen 

with you, served you " Ada's voice was 

lost in a passion of sobs. 

*'Ada, Ada I" cried Guilford, completely up- 
set by this overwhelming grief, and as unable 
to think clearly in the presence of a woman's 
tears as most good men are : "Ada, Ada, why 
do you talk so wildly? You ought to know 
that I do love you " 

He got no further. With a wild cry of de- 
light Ada sprang to her feet, dashed the tears 
from her eyes, and threw herself on Guilford's 
shoulder, where he held her, thinking she was 
hysterical. But her first words undeceived 
him. "Oh, Tom, dear darling Tom I" she cried, 
"Then you do love me I Me, and not Hedwig? 
And we both thought it was Hedwig 1 Or at 
least Hedwig thought so. Oh, I am so happy 1 
You don't know how I love you I And I 
should have died if you hadn't cared for me, 
because you have grown into my life so, and 
it would have been cruel if you had left it 
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ruined! I might have known you could not 
have done that I I'll be the best little wife 
ever an artist had, and I'll serve you, and sit 
for you, and take care no bother comes near 
you, and help you be the greatest painter of 
your day. Oh, my dear, my dearest 1 I never 
would have dreamed I could be so happy! 
Now I shall not mind if you go away — or not 
mind much — because I shall know you are 
thinking of me, and are coming back to me. 
And now I shall get letters again — I shall 
have your letters, I mean — and they will be 
even nicer than having you — for a little while 
— ^because I shall know you in another way. 
Oh, come, let's hrury home to Hedwig! She 
will be so glad; she hoped so much for this!" 

Guilford stood absolutely still imder this 
burst of joy, except for the hands that were 
unconsciously clasping Ada closer as his 
nerves tightened up imder the strain of trying 
to realize what had happened to him. He was 
engaged- — and to Ada! She had taken his 
words to mean that he loved her — why, that 
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was what he had said, but in reply — Oh, well ; 
it did not matter. He could not tell the girl 
rudely that she had mistaken him, dash the joy 
she felt — ^she, Hedwig's beloved Ada! And 
Hedwig "wanted this 1" 

As Ada paused for breath, looking up into 
his eyes she saw the blank amazement in them, 
and terror crossed her own. "Why don't you 
speak?" she demanded sharply. 

Guilford pulled himself together by an effort. 
"How can I when you won't give me a chance," 
he said, realizing how little his manner suited 
the role of newly betrothed lover. "I had no 
idea, Ada, that you cared for me like this ; not 
the least idea that you would ever marry me. 
You must not wonder if I am stunned." 

"But you are happy?" coaxed Ada. 

"Of course, dear," said Guilford, kissing the 
golden hair below his lips, and Ada was wise 
enough not to betray her consciousness that 
lovers often prefer something more respon- 
sive than hair for a first caress. 

Guilford walked with Ada to her own gate, 
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but declined seeing Hedwig and her aunt until 
later. 

"Congratulate me. Auntie and Hedwig — I 
am engaged/' said Ada, walking into the dusky 
library out of the glow of her triumph. 

"H'm," Aunt Huldah muttered. "How 
did you manage it?" And she glanced anx- 
iously at Hedwig. Hedwig's face was in 
shadow; she sat very still for a moment after 
Ada had spoken, but Aunt Huldah's words 
aroused her. She arose, took Ada tenderly in 
her arms, held her close for a little while with- 
out speaking, then kissed her solemnly and 
long. "Gk)d bless you, Ada; I knew it must 
come right,'' she whispered, and left the 
room. 

Guilford did not come to see his new family 
until the following evening. He and Ada had 
taken a long walk that afternoon, in which he 
tried to set matters before the girl as honestly 
as he could without wounding her. He mar- 
veled that when he had finished speaking he 
and Ada were engaged still; she had not 
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seemed to take in the significance of his deli- 
cately worded phrases, and was satisfied to be 
his Jfe. This betag «,, there w., nothing for 
him but to accept the singularly unforeseen sit- 
uation, and resolve to do his duty in that state 
of life to which he could not feel quite certain 
who it was had called him. 

Hedwig received Guilford with perfect 
calmness. The hand she gave him was cold, 
but the words accompanying it were as warm 
as the most exacting lover could have de- 
manded. He was shocked by the change in 
her appearance, and as he gazed into the faith- 
f ul brown eyes which met his with a steadiness 
and patience that was full of unconscious pa- 
thos, an idea flashed across his mind that made 
him catch his breath, and which he dared not 
examine into then. 

Hedwig did not linger long; after she had 
dnmk the toast to the newly betrothed in the 
old Ainsborough sherry, she made some ex- 
cuse, and bade her future brother a kind good 
night. This left the field to Aunt Huldah, 
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who had longed for a chance to say one word 
to her nephew-elect in private. 

"Ada, go get me my knit shawl; I left it 
either in one of my bureau drawers, or in the 
closet," she said. And after Ada, who did not 
quite trust her, had reluctantly obeyed, she 
turned to Guilford. "You're a fool, Thomas 
Guilford, but you're a good fool, and a man 
I'd be willing to trust anything I love to. It's 
a queer engagement, but you know how it came 
about — ^we don't I Now I want you should 
make me one solemn promise. I don't want 
to insinuate anything imdignified about my 
niece, especially since you're engaged to her, 
but I shouldn't be a bit surprised if Ada was 
eager for an early marriage. I want you to 
give me your solemn promise that no matter 
what happens — unless Hedwig dies, and you 
feel you have to look after Ada — ^you won't 
marry her imder two years. Will you make 
that promise?" 

"Why, yes; I think I wiU," said Guilford, 
and the relief in his face did not escape the 
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keen eyes scrutinizing him. '*Ada is really too 
young to think of marriage before then." 

"Ada's a mere child," said Aunt Huldah 
with an inscrutable look. "Just an unsophisti- 
cated little girl I I shall feel better for having 
had that promise. And another thing. Don't 
keep running down to Fenford; stick to your 
work, and let Hedwig train Ada into the kind 
of wife she'd have made — if she can I At any 
rate, I think you ought to let a girl as young 
as Ada is have a loose rein, and not visit her 
too much. And you've got a friend in your 
great-aunt-in-law Huldah, and I'm sure I hope 
and pray I shall stand in that relation to you. 
I think you're a good man, Thomas Guilford." 

Ada returned in time to catch these words. 
"Indeed he is, Aimty," she cried. "But did 
you send me away in order to flatter him with 
no one to check you? Here is your shawl." 

Guilford left Fenford in a few days. It was 
a relief to every one but Ada when he had gone. 
Hedwig recovered a little when the danger of 
meeting him and the strain of knowing that 
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Ada was coming and going between them was 
over. Aimt Huldah welcomed his departure 
as the first step toward that rectifying of the 
recent errors to which she confidently looked 
forward. And Guilford himself was fright- 
ened to feel the relief he experienced in escap- 
ing from the necessity of keeping up his hard 
role of happy lover. Later, he told himself, 
he should play it better when time and absence 
had taught him the part, and modified the 
sting of recent disappointment. The thought 
that had come to him as he looked into Hed- 
wig's true eyes haunted him, and grew more 
probable the more he dwelt on it. She must 
have known that Ada cared for him before he 
had known it, and had stripped herself of the 
wealth of her love, as she had stripped herself 
of material wealth, for Ada's sake. That 
would explain her change toward him, that only 
reconcile it with the love for him which he felt 
sure that he had seen in her eyes. But if this 
were true, what a tragedy of errors they were 
all playing, and how cruelly unjust that two 
should be sacrificed to the good of one ! 



CHAPTER IX 

Li¥K in the Ainsborough household settled 
down into its customary pea<;eful monot- 
ony after Guilford had gone away. He wrote 
regularly to Ada, long, interesting, but unsat- 
isfactorily impersonal letters. Ada had a way 
of leaving them about which Hedwig foimd 
trying, but when she expostulated with Ada 
that young person replied that there was no 
more reason why one of her lover's letters 
should not be left on the library table than 
there was for secreting a guide-book-they 
were "nothing more than a most improving 
contemporaneous history of New York, any 
way/' Aunt Huldah raised her strongly 
marked eyebrows as high as they would go on 
hearing this remark from Ada. 

"Not finding your latest engagement unsat- 
isfactory so soon?" she asked. 

161 
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"One might think I had been engaged no 
end of times, Amit," said Ada pettishly. "I 
don't think that first engagement to Alonzo, 
when I was just a little goose, ought to count. 
As to this one being satisfactory, if Tom thinks 
he's going to improve my mind, he's much mis- 
taken — and his letters are getting to be regu- 
larly stupid." 

**Which proves that this engagement is boimd 
to count, since you are no longer a little goose," 
remarked Aunt Huldah dryly. 

Hedwig was not well. Although the 
spring had come, and Aunt Huldah was re- 
quired at her own place to superintend the 
laying out of the garden, and had returned 
there with Miss Giddy, she was so imeasy about 
Hedwig that few days passed without her mak- 
ing time to drive down and see that aU went 
well at the old house. 

There was nothing really wrong with Hed- 
wig, but her color had vanished, her step was 
languid, and the heavy shadows under her eyes 
suggested sleepless nights. Hints of "a de- 
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cline'' began to circulate through the village, 
and older people recalled a sister of Josiah 
Ainsborough's mother who "had gone just that 
way." 

Aunt Huldah was wiser, holding the clue 
to Hedwig's alteration, and hoped that fate 
would interpose in Hedwig's behalf before too 
long. 

"We'll have to get off to the seashore this 
summer, you and I, Hedwig, if you keep on 
pindling down so," she said. "I guess you 
need change of scene, and seeing new 
faces." 

"You won't have to go away for that," cried 
Ada, coming into the room with her face beam- 
ing. "Guess what has happened? The old 
Belmont house has been taken for the summer 
by city people who have discovered Fenfordl" 
she added without giving them time to guess. 
"They are coming down with horses and no 
end of splendor ; the house is going to be set in 
order, and they'll wake us all up. They heard 
of the place through Julius Seaver." 
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"Julius Seaverl" echoed Hedwig. "Are 
they his sort of people?'' 

*'Is he coming too?" asked Aunt Huldah, 
with a gleam of hope. 

"No, he isn't," said Ada shortly. "You are 
so prejudiced, Hedwig! Julius' friends were 
swell people; he always said so.'* And she 
walked off in high dudgeon. 

Fenf ord was much stirred by the prospect of 
having the great world turn aside from its cus- 
, tomary orbit to include the sleepy town. The 
preparations going on at the Belmont house 
warranted the belief that Fenford was to be 
shown the very finest example of the least dis- 
reputable of the trio which all Christians re- 
nounce in baptism, and most Christians serve 
more or less in adult years. 

And when these preparations were complete, 
and the newcomers drove down to take pos- 
session, glittering with chain harness, a curly 
black caniche sitting beside the footman, and 
a Japanese spaniel, whose nose was a mere fic- 
tion, curled beside the highly decorative mis- 
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tress of the equipage, Fenford drew a long 
breath, feeling it had not been deluded. The 
first day after their arrival Mrs. Gay-Leavens 
drove over to call on the Ainsboroughs. She 
came in her dog cart, looking very smart in 
her appropriately fine gown, and briUiantly 
competent manner of driving. She was 
younff, and pretty, and Ada had a flutter of 
a<toif.tion L^tag her from behind the 
blinds, before she met her to succumb com- 
pletely to her charms. 

They found her examining the dark library 
through her lorgnette when Hedwig and Ada 
entered. "My dear girls, I am simply en- 
chanted to meet you," she cried, coming for- 
ward. "I couldn't wait to let you call on me 
for fear you would not be quick enough about 
it. Mr. Seaver told me what loveliness was 
hidden away here — I mean the Fenford land- 
scape, of course." And she laughed archly. 

"What a queer, dear old place you have 
herel" Mrs. Gay-Leavens continued after the 
Ainsboroughs had murmured something in- 
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articulate in response to her rapturous greet- 
ing. "If it were mine I'd have it all done over 
—there are such lovely things now for libra- 
riesl Perhaps you can have it done while I am 
here to suggest out of my wider experience. 
Don't you think all these old houses have a 
queer, musty smell? Smells like Shintoism — 
ancestor worship, you know." 

"You must respect other people's worship — 
and ancestors, remember, Mrs. Gay-Leavens," 
said Hedwig, smiling. 

"I? Oh, I adore them — ^my own too, if only 
they are far enough back. Relations are a 
nuisance usually, aren't they? I'm having 
some of my own back numbers rebound, so to 
speak. I'm getting a coat of anns done. 
Mr. Gay-Leavens doesn't care for these things 
—doesn't care for anything but making money 
— and me! And that's a fine combination, 
for the 'me' can use all he gets of his other 
passion. Mercy, what a lovely cat! I sim- 
ply adore cats." And Mrs. Gay-Leavens 
swooped down on the apprehensive Midas, 
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whose nerves, already tried by her strident 
voice, gave way utterly under the onslaught, 
and he defended himself with his claws on her 
long driving glove. 

"Oh, what a horrid beast! Do you pet him 
when he behaves Uke that?" demanded Mrs. 
Gay-Leavens as Hedwig gathered Midas into 
her lap, and softly rubbed him between his 
eyes. ''I beUeve I don't really like cats after 
all I My angel Mitsu would never be so treach- 
erous 1" 

"It is hardly treacherous in poor Midas, for 
he had not professed friendship, you know, 
Mrs. Gay-Leavens," said Hedwig, inwardly 
wishing she were an irresponsible creature for 
a moment, long enough to express herself 
frankly as Midas had done. "Not being a real 
cat-lover, you forgot that they are the most 
nervous of animals, and startled him. I am 
very sorry; did he hurt you?" 

"Oh, no; it doesn't matter. Just a light 
scratch, but my glove is torn. However, I 
get my gloves by the dozen, so that doesn't mat- 
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ter either/' said Mrs. Gay-Leavens, recovering 
herself. ^^I hope you'll come to see me soonl 
We're going to have the loveliest time! 
House parties, and picnics, dances, theatricals 
— goodness knows whatl Mr. Seaver said 
Miss Ainsborough did not care much for 
gaiety, but he told me I should find Miss Ada 
'a peach' — ^and I see he's right 1 I really didn't 
expect to find you so pretty — ^young men do 
exaggerate, especially under some circum- 
stances, you knowl My brother will be down 
Friday; I hardly dare let him see you, because 
we always intended him to fall in love with a 
very rich girl we know in Chicago. But I 
wouldn't dare not introduce him, and I know if 
I do I can get him to do anything I want him 
to for at least a weekl" And Mrs. Gay- 
Leavens laughed, and winked a tiny wink with 
what Ada thought a perfectly irresistibly 
charming mischievousness, but which made 
Hedwig's fingers tingle to box her ears for her 
impertinence, and led her to give Midas an ad- 
ditional touch of affection. 



% 
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Hedwig remained obdurate to Ada's plead- 
ing to return Mrs. Gay-Leavens* call without 
delay. "We will be polite, but not expansive," 
Hedwig said firmly. "I will go with you be- 
fore the canonical time for returning a first 
call is past. I am sorry that you do not see 
how ill-bred that little creature is.*' 

"You are such an old fogy!" pouted Ada. 
"You can't like any one whose manners are 
formed on a model of later date than 1850! I 
think Mrs. Gay-Leavens is just charming." 

Ada did not have to eat out her heart in wait- 
ing for the dawn of the prescribed tenth day. 
On the Saturday following her first call Mrs. 
Gay-Leavens' dog-cart turned into the Ains- 
borough's driveway, and at its side galloped a 
cavalier who sent Ada's blood quickly into her 
cheeks. He was young, not very handsome, 
nor even manly looking, but his riding outfit, 
from the horse to the heavy gold-handled rid- 
ing-stock, was irreproachable, and Ada real- 
ized at once that, taken all in all, Fenf ord had 
never looked upon his like before. 
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"I simply couldn't wait to have my brother 
see you — and you see him — and both see each 
other," laughed Mrs. Gay-Leavens, addressing 
Ada; this time she made no pretense of con- 
sidering Hedwig worth more than conven- 
tional attention. "I can't bear ceremony 
where IVe taken a fancy, and if we are to be 
real friends — down here in the country too — 
we shall have to disregard keeping strict tally 
of calls. I mean to carry you off bodily this 
very afternoon ; come and drive with me, and 
let Bertie talk to you while I put Beau through 
his best paces." 

Ada flushed with pleasure at the prospect, 
and Hedwig said: "Bertie being your 
brother, and Beau your horse? You know 
we haven't yet learned one another's Christian 
names, Mrs. Gay-Leavens." 

"Bertie" burst into a rapturous laugh; he 
had never once taken his eyes off Ada since he 
arrived, but had stared at her over the head 
of his riding-stock, thrust temporarily into his 
mouth, with a fixity of admiration that Ada 
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found as delightful as it was embarrassing. 
"Say, that's a good one!" he cried. "Like 
May Irwin in 'The Widow Jones/ don't you 
know I She says 'which is you and which your 
dog' when the fellow shows her a photograph 
of himself and his dog, don't you know! 
Miss Ainsborough is a wit; I see that. It's 
often that way in a family, one sister is the 
clever one, and one the pret *' 

"Gracious, Bert 1 I beg your pardon I Are 
you all right?" cried his sister, as, by an awk- 
ward fillip of her whip she caused his horse to 
jump with a suddenness that drove the riding- 
stock against his wisdom-teeth, and made the 
tears start in his surprised blue eyes. "Bertie 
knows what it is to be overshadowed by a 
clever sister. Miss Ada. How long will it take 
you to get your hat? Don't change your 
gown; I protest against so much as a ribbon be- 
ing altered — ^you can't have anything else so 
pretty and becoming." 

Hedwig had to watch her sister disappear 
down the drivewy, sitting up er«t «>d Z in 
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the tilting cart, with the malapropos Bertie 
careering close behind her, and receive her 
triumphant wave of farewell with what grace 
she could summon. 

''That's the first time in her life Ada has been 
properly environed," said Aimt Huldah, com- 
ing down from the upper hall where she had 
viewed the departure, from behind the closed 
blinds of the window above the front door, 
with very different emotions from Hedwig's. 

"How can you say so. Aunt Huldah?" cried 
Hedwig indignantly. *'I don't think any one 
of our family could deserve to be classed with 
such a parvenu lot as that 1" 

"Flesh-pots of Egypt! You'll see whether 
or not Ada takes to them kindly 1" said Aimt 
Huldah sententiously. 

Ada "took to them" at least kindly — ^"with 
avidity" might better have expressed the appe- 
tite she displayed for the particular flesh-pots 
opened for her refection. 

After the first call on both sides Hedwig 
hardly appeared in the new friendship, for 
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which she was strongly disinclined, a friend- 
ship which sprang into maturity with such 
sudden growth that Thackeray's favorite simile 
for such violent attractions — ^Jack's beanstalk 
— was inadequate. 

Ada was driving, playing tennis, lunching, 
picnicking, being petted by the new people 
in the Behnont house, and Aunt Huldah 
chuckled, while Hedwig worried. 

Ada and she were drifting into changed rela- 
tions, or rather Hedwig for the first time saw 
clearly the truth about her younger sister, and 
suffered keenly in seeing. That Ada could 
have professed to love Tom Guilford, accept 
the sacrifice which she must have guessed that 
her sister had made for her, gain the love of 
that true heart, and now, so soon, flirt with this 
honest but stupid young Croesus, and prove 
false to her allegiance, was as horrible to Hed- 
wig as it was revolting. Her own love for 
Guilford — a love that had never waned nor 
faltered — ^made her sensitive to wrong done 
him, and showed her at last her idol as she was. 
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was going to write, and bid him love me as a 
sister. Of course I won't accept Bertie until 
I have got rid of Tom — ^not formally — ^but I 
have told him I'd take him as soon as I was 
free. And if you don't call that honorable, 
I'd like to know what is? He isn't very bril- 
liant, but he's a good little fellow, and I've con- 
cluded I am designed to grace a rich man's 
hearth. So this is the last of my experiments ; 
I'll marry Bertie, and if you can make Tom 
happy you have my blessing." 

Hedwig's eyes blazed ; the recollection of all 
the fruitless sacrifices, and the crowning sacri- 
fice of her life, rose up to condemn the heartless 
girl who jested with her pain. Already the 
influences of the past eight weeks had made 
Ada worldly, harder, older, and furnished her 
with the meretricious cleverness of a world 
which she had never seen. Aimt Huldah laid 
her hand on Hedwig's arm, checking the words 
which she might have spoken and repented 
later, full of the bitterness of a life-long devo- 
tion turned to ashes in her clasp. 
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"You have my cordial approval, Ada," said 
Aiint Huldah grimly, "It*s the law of nature 
that everything finds its own level-you're 
heading straight for yours, and you'll learn a 
good deal more than you know now before you 
die." 

"You never liked me, Aunt Huldah," 
said Ada, rising with a shrug. "I fancy I shaU 
get on just as well, however. Bertie is coming 
over to see you to-night, Hedwig. He's hon- 
orable, if you don't think much of his brains. 
He wants your consent — provisional consent — 
before I telegraph Tom, because I'm so young. 
My youth has been considerably in my way, but 
as a matron it will be all the nicer. I hope 
you'll be civil to poor Bert; he's the most-in- 
love thing you ever sawl" 

"I think I shall treat him with consideration ; 
he is not to blame for your fickleness. I hope 
he will not suffer from it later," said Hedwig, 
in a voice Ada would not have known for hers. 

"Don't you worry about Bertie," said Ada 
with a little toss of the head, as she gathered 
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"If that is what you have decided upon be- 
tween you — ^yes," said Hedwig in a low voice. 
The rapturous Bertie rushed away to find Ada, 
and the happy pair walked down to the sta- 
tion to telegraph Guilford. 

His reply arrived in the morning. ^^AU 
right," it ran. "No hard feeling, and good 
wishes. Shall be glad of further particulars, 
to which will reply by mail. Cordial greetings 
to family. Thomas Guilford.'* 

Ada turned the yellow paper over with a dis- 
satisfied face. "What a garrulous telegram T' 
she said. "And it sounds as though he had 
thrown up his hat just before he wrote it. 
How disagreeable he isl" 



CHAPTER X 

HEDWio tasted a bewildering joy iii ;^ving 
herself up to the remembraiK-e and 
thought of Guilford, with no conscientious bar- 
rier to that happiness. When she found her- 
self alone, after Bertie and Ada had gone to 
send him his release by the quickest method, she 
threw up her arms with a dramatic gesture and 
drew a long breath — ^the first, it seemed to her, 
she had breathed for months. She had fought 
hard against the love which she had no right 
to feel for the man who was to be her sister's 
husband, but now — ^now, at least for a little 
while — she might love him as she pleased. 
Her heart throbbed with the delicious cer- 
tainty that there was really no clause in that 
sentence, that she was free to love him forever, 
for she could not doubt that he would come to 
her to claim that love. There was little chance 
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to give herself up to thought of any kind, how- 
ever; there was no possibility of escaping the 
festivities going on at the Belmont house, cele- 
brating the new engagement. Every time 
that she came in contact with Ada's future 
family Hedwig found them newly disagreeable, 
and it sickened her to see how readily Ada 
adopted the smart tbne of flippant would-be 
wit prevailing among them, and, worse, the 
frankly sordid aims and views of their lives. 
Bertie was not so bad; he was only foolish, 
but imdemeath his folly he was rather an hon- 
est little creature, and he evidently revered and 
loved Ada to the full limit of his capacity. 

It was impossible for Hedwig to grieve over 
her sister's choice as she would once have done. 
The old habit of affection, the claim of blood 
held her to Ada sufficiently to make her deeply 
interested in the future upon which she was 
determined to enter so soon, but in the pro- 
foimd disgust aroused in Hedwig by Ada's 
shallow heartlessness in regard to Guilford the 
old blind devotion of the elder sister for the 
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younger had been slain beyond all hope of 
resurrection. 

Mrs. Gay-Leavens — Flossie, as Ada now 
called her — ^was not so delighted with her 
brother's choice as her first raptures and sub- 
sequent enthusiasm over Ada would have led 
one to expect. She had spoken truly when she 
had said that she hoped for his marriage with 
the rich Chicagoess, and was a trifle disap- 
pointed that it had failed. However, she had 
reasons for desiring Bertie's speedy marriage; 
and Ada was decidedly pretty, admired her to 
an extent that promised well for her influence 
in the future, and best of all, had enough money 
to make her independent of her husband's 
purse. "It would do," Flossie said, and was 
sufficiently content. She had become more 
truly Ada's sister than Hedwig now; to her 
the young bride-elect deferred in all things, to 
her she showed an affectionate admiration 
which would once have caused Hedwig pro- 
found pain. The gulf between the Ainsbor- 
ough sisters was greater than either realized 
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when Hedwig could see a stranger, and such a 
woman as Flossie, usurp her place and be al- 
most indifferent to the sight. 

Through the confusion of dinners, dancing, 
gaiety which she detested, among people who 
offended her taste at nearly every turn, Hed- 
wig walked as in a dream, the air f uU of blessed 
expectancy that brooded in the late simtmier 
sunshine, with the beautiful stillness with which 
nature was filled. Not until after Ada's 
wedding would Guilford come, she told herself 
— ^but then? And for answer her lips and eyes 
wore a happy smile, while health returned to 
her, and beauty increased upon her till only a 
lover as infatuated as Bertie could have called 
Ada tlie handsomer of the Ainsborough sisters. 

"That high-and-mighty saintly sister of 
yours, who sincerely despises my slang and 
general unworthiness, is getting handsomer 
every minute," said Flossie to Ada one day. 
**She really is stunning! It's a good thing for 
you Bertie is at the callow age when blue eyes 
and golden hair are fetching— and that he is 
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not artistic — for Hedwig would take the wind 
out of your sails, my little lady, if you were pit- 
ted against each other for the favor of older 
and wiser men." And Ada did not find Flos- 
sie's spicy way of putting things as attractive 
in this speech as usual. 

Ada was to he married in October, the latest 
time possible for Mrs. Gay-Leavens to stay in 
Fenford. 

"Don't bother about your trousseau, Ada; 
take my advice and be married first, and get 
your things in New York. You can make that 
your wedding-trip, if you like — to the dress- 
maker," said Bertie's unsentimental sister. 

**I don't understand," murmured Ada, who 
could not adjust her inexperienced thoughts to 
Flossie's rapid wisdom. 

"Why, don't go away at all, you little goose I 
Shut yourself up in some hotel — ^you can't hide 
anywhere on earth better than in a great city — 
and have stunning gowns made on the quiet. 
Then get one of the Saturday night news- 
papers to annoimce your return to town, and 
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blaze out. You and Bertie can take your wed- 
ding-trip just as well in the spring. You'll 
be fagged out with late hours by that time, and 
welcome a rest anyway." 

"But I thought every one went away, 
and I'd like to go to Washington, or 
Niagara, or somewhere," said Ada, divided 
mentally between this overthrow of her 
preconceived ideas, and the pleasure contained 
in Flossie's suggestion of the coming gaieties 
of her winter. 

"You are a country little grain of hayseed 1" 
laughed her future sister-in-law good na- 
turedly. "Every one does precisely what he 
and she chooses, my dear, and if you are 
sensible you will wait for clothes till you can 
get the right sort, and not pose as a love-sick 
turtle dove. It isn't as though you were 
madly in love with poor Bertie — as he is with 
you." 

Ada was startled. She had got far enough 
from her early training to be false to its prin- 
ciples, but not to be ready to hear her motives 
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called by their true name. She acted on 
Flossie's advice in the end — ^as Hedwig felt 
sure that she would do — and her wedding prep- 
arations were to partake of the nature of affairs 
in Looking-Glass Land ; she would be married 
first, and get her trousseau afterward. Her 
mother's wedding gown and veil had been saved 
for her, and Flossie declared it much more 
"swell" to wear that than to have a new one all 
her own. So the second Mrs. Ainsborough's 
heavy white silk and fine veil were brought 
forth for the little daughter, whom they suited 
with scarcely any alterations. 

"Bertie says he had a letter from New York 
yesterday, asking him if he had any money to 
put on a first mortgage," said Ada to Hedwig 
one day, when her wedding was not quite two 
weeks off. "Bert says it is gilt-edged se- 
curity, but he doesn't care about it, because he 
is satisfied with his investments, though he will 
sell something, and take it up, if I don't want 
it. Oh, I'm telling the point of my story firstl 
Bert says I'd better sell my bonds, and put the 
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money in this mortgage — 111 get six per cent. 
And I'm going to do it. Bert may not be a 
Browning, but when it comes to finances he's 
got sense enough/' 

"Very well, Ada; I am not competent to 
form an opinion on the matter, and Bertie will 
be the one to whom you must trust in the fu- 
ture. I suppose you did not tell me this to get 
my opinion. I am sure that what you say of 
Bert's business ability is true. I have nothin/? 
to say." «.id Hedwi J 

"I have something to say, however," said 
Aunt Huldah, looking up from the heavy dam- 
ask which she was hemming — ^her present to 
the bride. "What bonds are those you speak 
of selling, Ada?" 

"My bonds, left me by father," answered 
Ada, while Hedwig hastily put out her hand, 
and grasped Aunt Huldah's arm, murmuring: 
"Please, please. Auntie, don't." 

"I certainly shall," said Aunt Huldah, nod- 
ding emphatically as she took Hedwig's hand, 
and patted it affectionately. "There is some- 
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thing I meant to say to you, Ada, before you 
went much further, and this brings it about, 
though I would rather not have had Hedwig 
hear it. Have you considered how you happen 
to have those bonds ? And do you realize that 
in her devotedly blind love for you, your sister 
has made herself poor to spare you the richly 
deserved consequences of your actions of last 
year?" 

'*Aunt Huldah! I beg of you " cried 

Hedwig in distress. 

"Well, what then?" asked Ada, her cheeks 
red under the attack. 

*'This then, and it ought not to be necessary 
for me to tell you," Aunt Huldah continued 
remorselessly. "What do you suppose Hed- 
wig is going to live on when you take your part 
— ^not your part either, but the part she gave 
you — out of the income ? How is she going to 
live, if you keep that money?" 

*T)o you mean. Aunt Huldah, that you want 
me to return those bonds to Hedwig, and marry 
without a cent of my own?" demanded Ada, 
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"That's precisely what I mean," said Aunt 
Huldah emphatically. "You're marrying a 
man who has enough for you both, and I hon- 
estly believe if he knew the story he'd make you 
restore Hedwig's money, because he's an honest 
little chap, though he don't amount to much." 

"Oh, I wouldn't let her do it I Ada, I won't 
have the money," cried Hedwig. 

"Well, honestly, Hedwig, I don't beheve I 
have thought before how badly off you will be," 
said Ada slowly, looking a little troubled. 
"But I don't see how I can give you that 
money. You know what Flossie is; she'd de- 
spise me, and make it hot for me if I came to 
Bert without a cent. You knew when you 
gave it to me how it would leave you, and you 
didn't intend me to give it back, did you?" 

"Never, never!" cried Hedwig. 

"What's the use of asking that?" demanded 
Aunt Huldah sternly. "When did Hedwig 
ever intend you to do anything for her? She 
has sacrificed her whole life to you, and loved 
you, and watched over you, and wouldn't see a 
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fault in you, until you got so you thought that 
was just as much the natural order of things 
as it was to walk on the grass the Lord put un- 
derfoot. I told her long ago she'd breed up 
just the heartless girl you're getting to be — 
that you are^ Ada Ainshorough! And, I say 
again, unselfish women do a heap of harm to 
others with their self-immolation. If there's 
one spark of honesty, justice, gratitude in you, 
you'll give back to your sister the money, for 
the Lord knows how she's going to get on with- 
out it." 

Hedwig was swobbing by this time, and Ada 
looked frightened. "I can't, I tell you; I can't, 
Aimt Huldah," she said. **I wouldn't marry 
into that rich family without a cent of my own 
for the world. You'll get on, won't you, Hed- 
die? I'll send you money sometimes. You 
see, if I put this out at six per cent I could send 
you money, and still have more than I get 
now." 

"Of course I shall get on," sobbed Hedwig, 
trying to stop her tears; the picture her aunt 
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had drawn of past years seen by the light of re- 
cent events only too clearly in their mistaken 
love had greatly disturbed her. ^I shall get on, 
Ada, and I assure you I had no idea that Aunt 
Huldah meant to say this to you, and that I do 
not want the money. Let it all go." 

"Hedwig, it is pride now, rather than love, 
that makes you say that; you are entirely 
wrong," said Aunt Huldah. "And Ada, if 
you do allow your love for money, and your 
rank selfishness to lead you into an act that is 
legally honest, but morally stealing, you mark 
my words: you will never have happiness in 
your gains." 

Ada suffered some pangs of conscience in 
pursuing her plan, but pursued it none the 
less, telling herself that with the money at the 
higher rate of interest she would set aside what 
would have been Hedwig's income at three per 
cent — ^half the total of the income from the re- 
invested bonds — and so, while she gained, her 
sister should not lose. For, like most of us, 
Ada juggled with her conscience, promising it. 



k 
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with little sincerity, to do right later, rather 
than face the disagreeable necessity of doing 
right at that moment. Few of us are strong- 
minded enough to destroy the pleasant image of 
a better self which we have set up in the shrine 
of self-esteem. 

The wedding-day arrived. It was early in 
October, and the Fenf ord hills were glowing 
with the gorgeous colors of an autumn of un- 
usual splendor. 

It was to be a home wedding; Flossie de- 
clared that one of the very best points in being 
sprung from old American stock was that such 
a homestead as the Ainsboroughs' made a much 
more dignified setting for the great events of 
life than any oth^r possibly could make. 

Masses of flaming maple, bronze-red oak, 
golden elm, and vivid sumach branches turned 
the old house into an eastern palace. Chrys- 
anthemiuns lifted their pliuned heads from 
every jar and vase that could be collected from 
the neighborhood; their pungent bitterness was 
a deUghtf ul off -set to the Japanese incense and 
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the heavy odors of the hothouse plants arriving 
from the city. Other hothouse plants came 
from the city also: Julius Seaver, unabashed 
and prospering, and male and female friends 
of Bertie and Flossie who raved over the 
stately old house, the pretty bride, the ancient 
mahogany, precisely as Mrs. Gay-Leavens had 
raved when she had first called on the Ains- 
boroughs — a visit Hedwig wished devoutly had 
never been made. For now that the hour of 
parting had come, and little Ada was to be 
transformed into Mrs. Bertram Springer, 
something of the old love stirred for her in 
Hedwig's motherly heart, and she felt sick to 
relinquish her to the life these people repre- 
sented, a life striking Hedwig with all the force 
of its unhealthy standards and aims, because 
her own life had been lived apart from a world 
wherein such as these are becoming more and 
more niunerous, and the breath of her lungs 
had been pure air, blowing from the heights. 

Ada seemed light-hearted and gay ; she liked 
Bert — Hedwig hoped she liked him as mudi as 
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her nature permitted her to care for any one — 
and she was childishly delighted at being the 
center of such an interesting occasion; full of 
the pride of the jBeeting pomp and glory of 
bridedom. 

The pastor of the Congregational church — 
he who had permanently succeeded Alonzo — 
did not suffice to marry Ada. Following Mrs. 
Gay-Leavens' apostolic teaching Ada had de- 
veloped tendencies to becoming "a church- 
woman," and the Episcopalian minister from 
Fenford's neighboring town, ^'assisted by" 
Flossie's own pastor in New York, were sum- 
moned to perform the ceremony. It was brief 
in itself — ^it has already been pointed out that 
the irrevocable act is quickly done — and Hed- 
wig listened incredulously to the fiat that pro- 
nounced them — ^this young man whose face 
they had not seen till June and her little Ada 
—man and wife. 

The wedding breakfast followed, an elabo- 
rate aflPair through which Hedwig responded 
to amiable and facetious speeches with what 
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she hoped were appropriate replies, and toyed 
with the delicacies which she could not eat. 

Then came the misfitted moments in which 
the important members of the party were ab- 
sent making ready for flight. Then the long 
embrace, in which Hedwig, sobbing, bade fare- 
well to that which she had loved so long, so 
absorbingly, and in which Ada too was moved 
by the remembrance of past years of imf ailing 
tenderness and devotion, and resolved to be a 
better sister in the future than she had been in 
that past. 

Then the swift rush through showers of rice 
and old shoes, with the heels thoughtfully re- 
moved ; the slam of a carriage door, a laughing, 
half -tearful face under its golden hair, smiling, 
nodding farewell; and a wholly triimiphant 
face, smiling foolishly, leaning forward past 
the first one to nod also ; a crack of a whip, a 
soimd of wheels — ^and Ada was gone. 

When the last of her guests were gone too, 
and Hedwig was left alone with Aunt Huldah, 
she stood silently, looking around at the deso- 
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late remains of the festivities. She was alone, 
alone to face poverty. For how she was to 
live, almost impoverished as she was by her 
loving folly, she had no idea. Yet, she did not 
fear; she did not even realize the force of the 
words she was saying to herself, for in her an- 
ticipations she felt imutterably rich. 

Her money was gone, Ada was gone — but 
what did it matter? For was not Tom coming 
to her? Tom, whose love was wealth, and 
superaboimding wealth? And this was hers 
already^ of that she felt certain, and having it 
she was not destitute, nor alone till he came — 
and after — Hedwig caught her breath with a, 
half sob of weariness and impatient joy. 

"Come to bed, Hedwig," said practical Aunt 
Huldah. *'You have earned your rest.** 
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Hedwig as the weeks passed by. Of her lit- 
tle fortune there remained but seven thousand 
dollars in the bank; her bonds had been sold 
to meet Ada's notes, and her entire income 
amounted to two hundred and ten dollars a 
year, out of which she had to pay her share of 
the taxes on the old house. She could not live 
upon this, and she and Aunt Huldah had long 
discussions of ways and means to add to her 
slender fortune. 

Aunt Huldah begged her to close the house, 
and move bodily — ^with *'Dec," Midas and all 
her live stock — ^up the hill to spend the winter 
with her, who was at best, as she earnestly as- 
sured Hedwig, very lonely and in need of com- 
panionship. 

But Hedwig implored for a httle more time ; 
she said she could not face the necessity of giv- 
ing up her home. Besides the arrangement 
Aunt Huldah proposed was but a temporary 
solution of her difficulties; the winter past, 
spring would find her in no better condition 
than the present. She must find a way to earn 
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the money that she needed, and put herself on 
a secure basis as soon as possible. The un- 
spoken reason for her strong desire to stay in 
her old home was that in it she had borne all 
the joys and sorrows of her life, in it had 
learned to know and love Tom Guilford. If 
he came to her — ^though each day made that 
coming more improbable— she wished him to 
find her where he had left her, waiting solitary 
at her post, the visible symbol of her own con- 
stancy. When she quitted the old house it 
would be when she had first abandoned hope, 
and after that day had dawned nothing would 
matter. 

The first resource of well-educated young 
women who are forced to earn money was the 
one to which Hedwig turned. But she foimd 
prejudice stood in her path when she asked her 
neighbors to intrust then- children to her to be 
taught. With her birthright to Catholicity ad- 
mitted and never commented upon, Hedwig 
had nearly forgotten how strong was the latent 
feeling against its dangers in those with whom 
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she lived in neighborly kindness and into whose 
affections she had yearly advanced. 

For Hedwig Ainsborough, the daughter of 
a foreign mother, to be a Catholic was a natu- 
ral phenomenon, and that inherited error did 
not prevent her from having integrity, good- 
ness of heart, and many other noble qualities, 
explainable, probably, by her Ainsborough 
blood. But this same young woman, desirous 
of teaching the innocent New England chil- 
dren, was another matter; the trustees of the 
Fenford school told Hedwig openly that 
though they would have been delighted to have 
installed her as its mistress — for there was no 
chance of getting another teacher so valuable 
as she — they could not fly in the face of local 
prejudices to the extent of placing a Catholic 
over the Fenford youthful mind, even though 
that Catholic was Miss Ainsborough, with all 
that included. They knew that in Boston such 
appointments were made, but Boston was a 
large city, where politics entered into school 
appointments; Fenford certainly was not 
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ready for toleration bordering so closely on in- 
difference. 

So Hedwig did not get her school, but the 
old doctor — ^who scorned religious intolerance 
with the most intolerant scorn, and who ad- 
mired Hedwig prodigiously — asked her to read 
Italian with his own daughters, and this gave 
her something toward the maintenance of old 
**Dec" and Hiram — as intimately connected 
by habit and affection as the centaur with his 
own equine body— and toward the wages of 
Betty, who had cooked for Josiah Ainsborough, 
and regarded his f anuly as her own. 

"Why shouldn't I do the one thing always 
in demand, and which I can do well?" asked 
Hedwig of her aimt suddenly, one day when 
they had — as usual — ^been canvassing resources. 
"Why shouldn't I make my famous plum 
puddings, put them up in tins, or bowls — or 
something, and send them to Boston to be sold? 
I could easily get an agent there. And I 
might take orders for cake around here. I am 
sure to find customers." 
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"An Ainsborough turn cookl" exclaimed 
Aunt Huldah in horror. 

"Well, why not? Even an Ainsborough 
must live, and I believe in doing practical 
things. You know the trouble is no one is 
willing to perform in lower parts; every lady 
fallen on evil days must either write books, 
paint pictures, or teach something. I would 
promise not to make the Ainsborough side of 
the question too prominent — I wouldn't label 
the puddings: *Ainsborough's Ain,' for in- 
stance," said Hedwig with a gleam of the mis- 
chief which had nearly disappeared since she 
had grown heavy-hearted. 

But providence — ^in the shape of the good 
doctor once more — intervened to save Aunt 
Huldah's sense of propriety. A scientist — 
geologist and chemist — of Germanic build and 
extraction came to Fenf ord to study the forma- 
tion of the rocks in her hills. 

He wanted a quiet home wherein his own 
comfort would be considered, but less than the 
welfare of his precious specimens, and where 
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the odors of his emphatic chemicals would be 
tolerated. Doctor Wellman sent him to Hed- 
wig, who received him gladly, and Professor 
Ebers was installed in Ada's empty room, with 
a small room off the library given over to his 
experiments. The simple soul — ^who became 
a great child the moment he dropped his chisel 
and hammer, or turned from his phials and re- 
torts — ^was amazedly delighted with the good 
fortune which had set his wandering feet in 
such pleasant places, and when he heard Hed- 
wig's Christian name, and learned of her Ger- 
man mother his heart overflowed to her, and he 
felt that her charms were no longer cause for 
wonder, but that they were more than ever 
something for which to be grateful. 

Hedwig welcomed the professor at first be- 
cause he came as a solid — in a double sense — 
solution of her difficulties. Soon she learned 
to regard him for his own sake. He was not 
as old as his portly figure and glasses had made 
him appear, and he was most kind. In a thou- 
sand little ways he made life more endurable to 
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her, reading to her in the long winter evenings 
which were closing in, from the poets, and giv- 
ing the English verse an added richness with 
his sonorous voice and German accent to which 
he reverted in emotional passages, although 
he was not bom in the Fatherland. 

To her own unbounded surprise Hedwig dis- 
covered that she had revealed to his sympathy 
much of her own history, and she was com- 
forted by his unspoken indignation over Ada's 
neglect of her, which she would have resented 
if it had been expressed. 

For Ada's resolutions to be a better sister, 
and to send to Hedwig half of her own doubled 
income had ended as might have been expected. 
In the unforeseen expenses of her new life, and 
the fine feathers she required to fly among such 
fine birds as she had chosen to flock with, Ada 
found that her all was less than she needed, and 
she told herself that later — ^when these first out- 
lays were over — she would fulfil the promises 
she had made to herself on Hedwig's behalf. 

In the meantime there came a letter from 
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Ada one day which Hedwig read in silent mis- 
ery, and which left her so wretched that 
when Professor Ebers came home he f omid her 
looking so ill that he was startled. 

"By the way," Ada wrote, "I went the other 
day to Guilford's studio. He is looking well, 
and working hard. I think he is not breaking 
his heart over the loss of me, though he ought 
to. He was painting the portrait of a lady — 
young, pretty, and awfully stylish. I suspect 
that she has something to do with the heart not 
breaking; he treated her in a more lover-like 
way than he ever had for you and me when we 
sat for him. I fancy it's Mrs. Guilford's por- 
trait — ^Mrs. G. who is to be, I mean — for he 
introduced her as Miss Lee. I didn't take 
Bertie along, because Bert doesn't show off 
as well as his checkbook, and I want Guilford 
to think I did a lot better tiian in marrying 
him — ^as, indeed, I did. I told him Hedwig 
had a German professor in tow, and was get- 
ting on well. He didn't say much, but that's 
his way. I wish you'd send me one of those 
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old photographs of my mother ; I am going to 
have a miniature done from it — ^maybe a family 
portrait in oils, too. Not by Guilford, though. 
I have the most stunning dinner gown, etc.** 

Aunt Huldah asked to see Ada's last letter, 
and Hedwig handed it to her without com- 
ment. 

"H'm," said Aunt Huldah, after she had 
read it, giving Hedwig one of her keen glances 
over her spectacles. "Ada is getting more and 
more a fool." 

But she returned to her home to consider, 
and the result of her meditations was a letter 
despatched by her that night to Bertie, asking 
him to come to Fenf ord to see her on a matter 
of business, and to come alone, without his 
wife's knowledge, if he could manage it. 
Aunt Huldah had very little faith in Bertie's 
ability to act independently of Ada. The fol- 
lowing night Professor Ebers came in, and im- 
mediately after supper shut himself up in his 
laboratory to experiment on a theory he had 
fonned. Hedwig sat in the adjoining library. 
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her hands idly folded in her lap, her eyes star- 
ing into the fire, the light of which flickered and 
played over a face pale from loss of sleep. 

Suddenly she was startled by a loud report, 
and rushed into the next room to find Professor 
Ebers' sleeves blazing, and the room full of 
fumes of alcohol, and evil odors. There was 
no time to think. Following her first instinct 
Hedwig threw herself on the professor's portly 
form with such sudden onslaught that he went 
down before her. Seizing the woolen table 
cover, and dragging it from beneath the appa- 
ratus strewed upon it, she wrapped it around 
the burning man, smothering the flames by the 
tightness of its folds, and disregarding her 
own danger, as well as the pain which made 
itself felt in her hands and arms in spite of her 
excitement. The battle, though short, was 
fierce, '^'he professor, self-possessed in the 
midst of his great danger, aided Hedwig's ef- 
forts by rolling himself face downward upon 
the floor, and in a few minutes the victory was 
won, the professor saved. 
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Hiram ran for Doctor Wellman, not wast- 
ing time on saddling old "Dec," and in a short 
while the doctor was treating the hums of both 
hero and heroine of the adventure. Profes- 
sor Ebers was horribly burned in both arms, 
his face was also burned on one side, and his 
hah* was singed, while the heat on the ghiss of 
his spectacles had harmed his eyes. But Hed- 
wig's hands were in a dreadful condition, and 
only less than the man she had rescued did she 
need the doctor's ministrations. 

Both patients were. ordered to their beds, 
and Axmt Huldah was sent for. She came, 
and for a few days she and Betty had their 
h«>ds f«U nuring. In the meanLe Bertie 
arrived, obedient to Aunt Huldah's summons, 
and it was in Hedwig's own parlor, not her 
own, that she received him. 

"There is something I wanted to say to you, 
Bert,*' she began. "Something I wanted you 
should know. But first how is Ada, and did 
you tell her you were coming here ?" 

"Ada's all right, Aimt Huldah," said 
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Bertie. "I didn't have to tell her. She's 
down to Lakewood for a week. She's always 
on the go, and she gets on fully as well with- 
out me as with me." 

'Already?" said Aunt Huldah. 
'Oh, I'm not complaining of Ada — 
you don't complain of people you like a lot, 
and I'm as stuck on Ada as a man can be on 
his wife. I'd leather see her once in a while 
than any other girl all the time, and I'd rather 
have her putting up with me than have any 
one else clean gone on me," said loyal Bertie 
hastily. "I couldn't expect a girl with her 
brains to want me tagging at her heels every 
minute. Even Flossie finds she's getting too 
many for her — she can't run her any more. 
I'm glad of it," added Bertie with venom. 

"Well, Bertie, you are a good little fellow — 
I always said so — and I hope Ada will make 
you thoroughly happy. Now let me tell you 
about the business matter I got you down for." 

And Aunt Huldah proceeded to tell Bertie 
of Hedwig's sacrifice for Ada in the matter of 
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the bonds, of Hedwig's present necessities, 
and Ada's refusal to return the money because 
of her unwillingness to go to Bertie empty 
handed, 

Bertie listened in amazement. "Why Ada 
ought to know I wouldn't care whether she had 
a red or not 1" he cried when Aunt Huldah had 
ended; he was walking up and down the floor 
by that time, with his hands thrust deep into 
his trousers' pockets. 

"It was nice in Ada to want to be independ- 
ent and all that, but, good heavens 1 To think 
of Hedwig's wanting money when we've got 
so much, and she's been such a sister to Ada! 
I'll send down a check for the amoxmt the 
minute I get back." 

"No, Bertie; you can't do that," said Aunt 
Huldah. "If Hedwig ever gets wind of my 
having told you she'll send the money back, 
and never forgive me into the bargain. Ada 
must restore it, and as if she did it of her own 
accord; you must manage it somehow." 

"You're right; you've got the idea,'* said 
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Bertie. "I'll get Ada to return the money, 
and I'll settle the same smn on Ada. It's a 
go, Aunt Huldah. For goodness' sake, why 
didn't you tell me all this at the time we were 
married? I hope you don't think I'd want to 
keep Hedwig's money!" 

"I don't think anything of you but what is 
good, Bertie," said Aunt Huldah cordially, for 
the young fellow's generosity and fidelity were 
better than cleverness. "Of course I know 
how you feel about it; if I hadn't known I 
would never have sent for you." 

"Well, it is as good as settled," said Bertie. 
"I'll get it done just as soon as I can bring 
Ada to see it as I do — ^that may not be right 
away, though. Still, I'll take a stand in this 
thing— this isn't like giving her her head in 
trips and millinery and such things. I don't 
see how Ada came to hold on to it all this time 
— I suppose she is so young she doesn't take 

things in but- " And honest Bert stopped, 

with a worried expression creeping over his 
face. 
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''Ada seems to imagine that Hedwig is go- 
ing to many the professor whose life she 
saved," said Amit Huldah, wisely avoiding 
trying to solve Bertie's doubts, and thinking 
with pity that the time could not be long be- 
fore he was fully awake to the heartlessness 
of the wife he loved so abjectly. This was 
the main point she had desired to bring before 
Bert, but it took some skill to speak of Ada's 
gossip without giving him a hint of any par- 
ticular reason for wishing it refuted. 

"Isn't she?" asked Bert. ''Ada said it would 
be the very thing for Hedwig, because he 
was a learned, solid fellow, half German — 
or whole German— or something like Hedwig's 
mother." 

"There isn't the least danger of you having 
him for a brother-in-law," said Aunt Huldah. 

"If you happen to see Guilford, the artist, 
you might say so. Just speak of having been 
down here, and how Hedwig had saved Mr. 
Ebers' life. Then you may get a chance to 
add that Hedwig has no idea of marrying him. 
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Ada writes that she told Guilford some sort 
of nonsense, and Hedwig would be annoyed 
at gossip of that sort ; you might even go out 
of your way to contradict it, if you will, 
Bertie," said Aunt Huldah, congratulating 
herself on her Machiavellian diplomacy. 

But Bert winked an expressive wink. "I'm 
on," he said promptly. "I'll manage the tip, 
and Guilford shan't know it is one. I caught 
on to something Ada dropped once about Guil- 
ford preferring Hedwig to her, and it made 
me more peaceable toward him. I'm awfully 
fond of Hedwig myself — Ada's husband ought 
to be — and I'll manage the tip all right, as 
I told you before. I may not be what you 
could call brilliant, but I'm not dull enough 
to spoil a good thing like that." 

Bert saw Hedwig for a few moments, and 
patted her head in quite a fatherly manner in 
default of being able to take her hand. 

"Brace up, Heddie," he said, "and when 
there're any more professors cremating let 
some one else save them-^you're too valuable 
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to risk. Ada's down to Lakewood ; I thought 
I'd run down here over night. Yes, thanks; 
I'd like to come and stay longer when you're 
better, and I will. You're a trump, Heddie, 
and I'm proud of you for a sister. Honest, 
I'm no end fond of you, and I appreciate all 
you've done for Ada like anything. I wish 
you'd come to New York and stay till you're 
sick of it. I'd trot you around to the zoo, 
and the aquarium, and the museum of art, and 
the libraries, and all those improving places 
— ^Ada says you only like intellectual things. 
I'm not what you could call an intellectual 
thing myself, but maybe you would put up 
with me." 

"We'd be the very best sort of chums, Bert 
dear," said Hedwig warmly, for there was 
something in the lad's voice — ^bom of his recent 
knowledge of her poverty borne for Ada, and 
his own dawning doubt of Ada's love — ^that 
went straight to her heart. "Cleverness is not 
the only thing, not even the best thing; for 
we never love people for their brains, how- 
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ever much we admire them for them. Come 
down ais soon as I am better, and we'll have 
a real brother-and-sisterly time. Good-by, 
love to Ada, and thank you for coming." 

"Good-by; don't forget that visit,'* said 
Bert, not sa3ring that Ada was not to know 
of his. Hedwig was surprised to discover 
after he had gone that she was less lonely and 
far happier for that glimpse of the affection of 
little Bertie Springer. 



CHAPTER XII 

HEDWio and the professor made steady 
progress toward recovery, and in due 
time met again beside the library hearth. Each 
was still bandaged, neither had a hand to give 
the other, but the professor's eyes were full 
of tears as he gazed at his young hostess, but 
for whose prompt courage he must surely have 
died, and Hedwig could not meet him for 
whom she had risked and suffered so much 
without emotion. 

"Is the pain gone?" asked the professor, his 
Grerman voice deeper and warmer than ever 
from the stress of feeling. 

"Quite gone, thank you. And you? Are 
you no longer suffering?" asked Hedwig, 
looking up into the kind face, still veiled in 
absorbent cotton on the injured side. He 
really was a big-hearted, splendid man, she 

918 
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thought, and she was very glad indeed that his 
treacherous chemicals had failed in their at- 
tempt to rob her of such a trusty friend. 

"There is not much pain left, only a twinge 
now and then, to remind me. I am afraid I 
am not going to be so beautiful as before, Miss 
Hedwig ; my face is surely scarred," smiled the 
professor. "I am sorry that I can not place 
a chair for you ; Betty must help us both into 
our seats until we have hands once again." 

Old Betty got them both into their places, 
and left them. 'There was silence for a mo- 
ment, and then Professor Ebers spoke. "If 
only there were any words in either of our 
languages in which to thank you. Miss Hed- 
wig! But what can a man say to a woman 
to whom he owes his life, and who has shown 
such heroism for his sake!" 

"Please don't look at it that way, Mr. Eb- 
ers," said Hedwig. "It would have been 
dreadful to have failed — ^that is the only 
thought that haunted me during those first 
hours of half delirium after the accident. We 
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won't talk about it — it will be something 
neither of us can ever forget, and it will make 
us better friends for the danger shared/* The 
professor did not reply, and Hedwig kept 
silent too, knowing that he was struggling 
with strong emotion, and not wishing to dwell 
on an hour which it was her one desire to for- 
get. 

Hedwig was still weak, and as the minutes 
were ticked out by the little clock above their 
heads its voice and the heat of the blazing logs 
made her sleepy. She shpped away into a 
half-sleeping, half -waking dream, into con- 
fused thoughts of her abiding grief, and she 
did not hear the professor at first when he 
spoke again. 

"Hedwig — it was my mother's name — Hed- 
wig, you will not know how dear your com- 
panionship has become to me. You say that 
we shall be better friends for the danger we 
shared — ^you will not take this so-dear, so- well- 
beloved companionship from me, will you?'* 
he was saying. 
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"No, indeed," cried Hedwig, starting up, 
and having no idea of what it was he had asked 
her. 

To her unspeakable amazement and terror 
the professor sprang to his f eet, extending his 
bandaged arms, and crying: "Ach, mein 
Engel! Ach, mein lieber, liebste Schatz!*' 

"Why in the wide world are you talking to 
me like that?" cried Hedwig, not knowing what 
she was saying, but really thinking that the 
professor's brain had been injured by the acci- 
dent, and that they had not told her. "Why? 
Why? Have you not promised me to marry 
me? Have you not promised me never in all 
this world to leave me? Oh, mein liebchen, 
mein Hedwig, with my mother's name, and the 
true, beautiful German heart — ^you can not 
know how I love you, and how glad, and proud, 
and grateful I ami Ach, to think I have no 
arms in which to fold you I But come here to 
me, my brave Hedwig, for you have no more 
hands than I have — for my sake." 

Hedwig listened to this flood of impassioned 
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feeling with growing terror. Surely the pro- 
f essor was crazy, or he would not say that she 
had promised to marry him I "'Dear Mr. 
Ebers," she said gently, "I am afraid that there 
is a mistake. I have not promised to marry 
you — ^when did I say that I would never leave 
your* 

"But this moment I'* cried the professor, 
aghast in his turn, and thinking as Hedwig had 
thought, that the fire had afi^ected her reason. 
*'I begged you not to take your beloved com- 
panionship from me, and you cried, *No in- 
deed.' Does that not mean anything in Eng- 
Ush?" 

Hedwig struggled with an hysterical desire 
to laugh. "Dear friend,'' she said, "can you 
forgive me? The truth is that I did not hear 
what you asked me; I had fallen into a doze, 
and I cried ^no indeed' as I began to arouse. 
Then you poured forth your love for me, and 
I had no idea what had gone before. It is 
dreadful, but please forgive me — I am not to 
blame," 
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The poor professor sank back into his chair, 
wiping the beads of perspiration from his fore- 
head with the back of his bandaged hand. 
"Then it was all a dream — coming from a 
dream?" he asked hoarsely. "You don't love 
me?" Hedwig shook her head. *'Not in the 
way you want me to," she said. "But I am 
very fond of you, and I should be as sorry to 
lose you out of my life as you would be to lose 
me '' 

She stopped short, seeing the expression of 
his face. "It is not the same," he said, rising. 
"I could wish you had let me bum up. I will 
go to my room, and to-morrow if I can man- 
age it I will leave here. I can not see you 

I thought you would love me since you risked 
your life for me." Once more the big 'cello 
voice broke off abruptly. 

Hedwig looked up into the wounded face. 
How fine, how manly he was 1 What was this 
curious thing— love— that she who was so 
lonely, and, what was more, so fond of this 
noble man could not give him what he wanted, 
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but must cling to a memory, desolating both 
their lives? Weakened by pain and sickness, 
worn out with the disappointments life thus 
far had held for her, Hedwig wondered if she 
could not yield, and find happiness in being 
loved, and in comforting another. 

The professor saw the hunger in her eyes, 
and bent over her as kindly as if she were a 
child, all thought of himself for the time laid 
aside. 

'Toor little Hedwigl" he said. "It was 
wrong to bother you now I Never mind me, 
dear; perhaps by and by you will feel differ- 
ently. But I will go away just the same, and 
when you are better I will come back." He 
laid his wounded hands lightly on her head, and 
she heard him murmur Heine's exquisite lines : 

"Betend, das Gott dich erhalte 
So rein und schon und hold." 

The next day the professor went away. 
Hedwig watched him with tears in her eyes ; he 
left her lonely; she found that she had really 
grown fond of him, and— it was impossible to 
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forget among other, higher considerations— 
that with him went a great part of her income. 
Amit Huldah did not come to her that night as 
Hedwig had hoped she might, so she sat alone 
before her hearth, thinking sad thoughts, her 
hands in their cotton wrappings laid in her lap, 
her eyes looking into the fire. Many a woman 
had struck her colors and abandoned her ideals 
under like circumstances, capitulating to the 
necessity of love and to loneliness. Hedwig 
wondered if she were to be one of these ; if the 
real affection she bore the professor were going 
to make her give up the love she now believed to 
be hopeless, and if she would be driven by 
weakness and trouble into the safe refuge 
opened to her. Half she thought that it might 
be so; there was not much use in struggling on 
alone, not much use in anything earthly, she 
thought tearfully ; and the good professor loved 
her. 

The silence of the room grew oppressive, 
penetrating at last the absorption of Hedwig's 
melancholy. People who were much alone be- 
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came full of fancies, saw what was not visible, 
heard what was not audible. Hedwig some- 
times thought that she heard voices calling her 
name, especially since she had been recovering 
from her injuries, and was weak and feverish. 
That was why it seemed to her that some one 
said : "Hedwig !" low and huskily ; she did not 
turn her head to look. That the voice re- 
minded her of Guilford's was natural ; she won- 
dered if she could bear to be always thus: 
alone, hearing the echo of his voice in solitude. 

But it was not usual for her to fancy she 
heard a step, some one rustling the portiere, 
and rapid breathing, like that of one who had 
been running. "Hedwig!" Ah, there it was 
again, but this time nearer and clearer! She 
raised herself, resting her elbows on the arms 
of her chair, and turned her head. Then all 
the room rang with her cry: "Tom, Tom!'' 
And she took a tottering step toward the fig- 
ure that she did not know for living man or 
an apparition. 

But it was no apparition! Ghosts do not 
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leap forward, catching those who are about to 
fall in strong, warm arms! Ghosts do not 
rain kisses on cold Ups and closing eyes, mur- 
muring mad, glad, incoherent words the while! 

"Oh, where have you been?" sighed Hedwig 
faintly as she lay on the arm supporting 
her, and looked with incredulous eyes at the 
face for which they had hungered. 

"'Dearest, faithfulest, sweetest Hedwig/^ 
said Guilford, "I had no idea I was behaving 
so badly to you. After Ada threw me over — 
and words can't express how glad I was — I 
waited for a decent time, or until she was mar- 
ried, before coming to woo you. I couldn't 
be sure you would forgive me for apparently 
preferring her to you, and being false to the 
love I knew you understood in me. Then I 
waited a little longer till I should know how 
a big chance I hoped to get would turn out ; I 
wanted to come to you with something really 
worth offering. And I've got it, Hedwig; 
I've got a chance that bigger men than I 
might envy me! But you don't care for that 
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now, you blessed, unworldly Hedwigl Then 
at last, just when I was nearly ready to start 
for Fenf ord, came Ada to my studio in all her 
new splendor, and told me you were going to 
marry the German. That settled it; I had 
lost you, and I stayed where I was, cursing my 
delay and my own folly. And then that old 
trump of an aunt of yours took a hand in the 
game — she has stood my friend all along in a 
way I can never repay and prevented me com- 
pleting the wreck of my life and yours. She 
sent that Uttle brother-in-law of yours to see 
me, and he let drop a hint of your solitary 
state, and made me understand that there 
weren't to be any international alliances in 
your administration. Then I didn't waste any 
more time making a fool of myself; I started, 
and here I am — and here you are, thank God !" 
And Tom held Hedwig closer to emphasize his 
closing remark. 

It is more than doubtful if Hedwig under- 
stood then very much of this explanation, de- 
livered breathlessly, but there was no need of 
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understanding more than that Tom was here ; 
Tom's arm supporting her, Tom, loving her 
with all and more of the love of which she had 
dreamed. 

He placed her tenderly in her chair at last, 
and knelt beside her, a hand on each shoulder, 
looking into the soft brown eyes which refused 
to turn from him, as if she feared he would 
vanish away into the darkness again. Thus 
Aunt Huldah found them, when, after a time, 
she drove down to get a peep at her beloved 
niece's joy, for which she had hoped, prayed, 
and schemed. 

Tom drove over to see Hedwig's old director 
the next day — she could not rest until he, whose 
fatherly kindness had taught her how to bear 
her trials, should know of her happiness. He 
was an old man, and he was indulging in his 
one weakness — ^his deeply colored meerschaum 
— ^when Tom arrived. 

*'So you're Guilford, the artist," he said, re- 
moving the pipe, and scanning Tom from head 
to toe with whimsical kindliness. "What is 
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there about you, young man, to upset such a 
solid girl as my Hedwig? You have just the 
usual number of arms, legs, eyes, and other 
appendages. Why, in the name of all that is 
wonderful, couldn't she be happy without 
you ? Queer thing, queer thing this falling in 
love! Now if you had been a pipe — ah, that 
would be different I A pipe has individuality, 
is irreplaceable — ^but a yoimg man I You're 
all alike I" 

"You take the same view of it as Kipling, 
sir," said Tom, much amused. ''He said 
there were plenty of girls, but a good smoke 
was a good smoke." 

"Did he? I didn't know he said anything 
so wise. I don't know your Kipling; I don't 
know any of your modem writers. I never 
read any novelist more recent than Dickens," 
said the old priest. "Yes; tell Hedwig I'll 
be glad to come over to supper, and witness her 
happiness. I have seen her bearing trouble 
well. She's one of a thousand, that Hedwig 
of ours; I hope you appreciate her." 
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"I doubt if any man ever appreciates a noble, 
unselfish woman like Hedwig, sir, but I have 
glimmerings of perception of her worth," said 
Guilford seriously. 

"That's the proper attitude; you are on the 
way to deserving her. I am glad you have 
come," said the priest. "By the way, if I 
marry you to Hedwig what about the pro- 
mises ? I can't marry you unless you give your 
word to allow your children to be brought up 
Catholics." 

"There won't be any trouble about that, sir," 
said Guilford. "My mind is a blank as to re- 
ligious teachings, and I'm open to conviction. 
As to children* — ^if I were so happy as to have 
children — I not only would be willing they 
should be Catholics, but if your Church is re- 
sponsible for Hedwig I wouldn't allow them to 
be taught any religion but hers." 

"That's good," said the priest, shaking hands 
heartily. "Hedwig will probably stamp that 
blank mind of yours with the sign of the cross. 
You're not a bad sort of chap ; tell Hedwig T 
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said so, and give her my blessing. Still, it 
would be more easy to understand an infatua- 
tion for a fine meerschaum. Good-by; I'U 
come to supper. God bless you both." 

When Bertie Springer received the news of 
Hedwig's engagement he wrote Aunt Huldah 
a long letter. "Ada doesn't take to the no- 
tion of giving back that money," he said. "I 
can't get her to do it, though I tell her I'll set- 
tle the same amount on her for her own use. 
She argues that the money I would give her 
we have already, while the other is a gain. 
Of course there's no getting aroimd that fact, 
but I don't see how she can want the old stuff, 
when it ought to be Hedwig's. I guess Ada 
and I see differently often; maybe women are 
that way, for Flossie looks at things just as 
Ada does. Still, there's Hedwig — oh, I guess 
there are all kinds of men and women, only 
the right kind of women is scarcer than I used 
to think it was when I was a kid. Well, what 
I started to write was that I've got Ada to say 
she'll make over to Hedwig her share in the old 
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house, and unless Hedwig will let me pay her 
back the money — and I'd jump at the chance 
to do it — I guess we'll have to be satisfied with 
that. Give my love to Hedwig, and tell Guil- 
ford he's the luckiest man afloat. Yours af- 
fectionately, Bert Springer." 

When Guilford heard of Bertie's ofi^er he 
agreed with Hedwig that it was out of the 
question even to consider it, but he was no less 
pleased than Hedwig with the young fellow's 
honor and generosity. Accepting her share 
of the house from Ada was an entirely differ- 
ent matter, and Hedwig gladly acceded to 
what she assumed to be her sister's sincere 
offer. Whether it was sincere or not Ada was 
forced to abide by it, and the old Ainshorough 
house passed entirely into the hands of its 
elder daughter. 

Guilford was to take the summer dining- 
room, with its clear northern light from the big 
double window, for his studio, and there carry 
out the plans which were to place him among 
the few fortunate ones of his craft. Hedwig 
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There was a simple breakfast afterward, 
and then the guests withdrew, and Aunt Hul- 
dah and Bertie stayed till later, talking quietly 
with the bridal pair. It was like a peculiarly 
sweet and peaceful Simday, and Bert, who had 
never tasted the joys of home life, nor known 
unworldly women, found himself turning away 
to hide the tears which would come as he re- 
membered his home which was no home, and 
the imwelcome little life that had begun and 
ended too soon. 

Late in the day Bert took the train for New 
York, and Aimt Huldah climbed into her 
venerable carriage to go home. Tom and 
Hedwig stood on the broad door-stone to see 
her off; they were to take no wedding journey, 
but begin their life at once where they hoped 
to end it. Tom's arm held Hedwig fast, and 
she looked up at him with utter trust and 
peaceful happiness after she had given Aunt 
Huldah a long, clinging kiss, and the old lady 
had taken up the reins, and started rejoicing 
down the driveway. 
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She looked back at the turn. Tom still held 
his wife close, and she still smiled into his eyes. 
The long rays of the June sunshine made 
spim-out shadows of the ehns upon the grass, 
the air was sweet with vague hints of imseen 
beauty of tree and flower and sod. Midas 
rubbed his arching back against his mistress 
and his new master. The whole picture was 
full of present joy, and secure promise of the 
future. 

"Thank God, Hedwig's got her deserts at 
last,'' said Aunt Huldah aloud as she hastily 
steered white Dobbin off the boulder marking 
the driveway entrance, and which the tears of 
joy filling her eyes had prevented her seeing 
before. 
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IIBIS, S.J. 
HARMONY OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. Uidiek. 
HELPS TO A SPIRITUAL LIFE. Schneidh. 
HIDDEN TREASURE; or, The Value and Emellence 

Holy Mais. Blessed Leonaid. Paper, O.JS; QoCh, 
HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. ' 



URCH. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Busihgu-" 

Brihkah, 8vo. 
HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Busihgei- 

BlEHHAK. llimO 

HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Biueck. 

HISTORY OF ECONOMICS, Dbwb. a 

HISTORY OF THE UASS. O'Buin. h 

HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION. 

COSBETT. 

OLY EUCHARIST AND FRE 
COMMUNION. O'COHHELL. 
HOLY EUCHARIST, THE. Liauou. 
HOLY HOUR. THE. T 
HOLY UASS, THE. . 



HOLY VIATICUM OF LIFE AS OF DEATH. THE. 
A provision for the journey of life m well at of death. 
DiVBft. n*t, 76 

HOLY WEEK. COMPLETE OFFICE OF. Cheap Edition. 

cloth. n€t» 0.20: Qoth. 45 

HOW TO COMFORT THE SICK. Kub& 60 

HOW TO MAKE THE MISSION. 10 

INCARNATION, BIRTH, AND INFANCY OF CHRIST. 

LicuoRi. ntt, 1 50 

INDEX TO LIGUORI WORKS. «##, 10 

IN HEAVEN WE KNOW OUR OWN. For those who have 

lost dear ones by death. Blot. S. J. n^t, 60 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR FIRST COMMUNICANTS. 

ScuMiTT. ngt, 60 

INSTRUCTIONS ON THE COMMANDMENTS AND SAC- 

RAMENTS. LxGUORi. Paper, 0.16: Qoth, 35 

INSTRUCTIONS ON MARRIAGE. POPULAR. Gxrau>by. 

Paper, 0.15; Cloth. 85 

INSTRUCTIONS ON PRAYER, POPULAR. GiaAanir. 

Paper, 0.15; Cloth. 86 

INSTRUCTIONS TO PARENTS, POPULAR. Giiardit. 

Paper. 0.15: Cloth. 86 

INTERIOR OF JESUS AND MARY. Gaou, S.J. 2 vols, net, 2 00 
JESUS LIVING IN THE PRIEST. MiLUtr-BYRNa. n#*, 2 00 

LADY. A. Manners and Social Usages. Bugg. 60 

LAWS OF THE SAVIOUR. Talks on the Commandments 

for Children. 60 

LESSONS OF THE SAVIOUR. Christ's Miracles Described 

for Children. 60 

LETTERS OF ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI. 5 vols. 

Each. ntt, 1 60 

LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Rohneh-Brennan. 60 

LIFE OF CHRIST. Busingsr-Brsnnan. Profusely illus- 
trated, net, 10 00 
LIFE OF CHRIST. Cochem-Hammkr. 60 
LIFE OF CHRIST. Adapted from Businger. Mullstt. 2 00 
LIFE OF SISTER ANNE K^VTHARINE EMMERICH. 

McGowAN. net, 1 7.6 

LIFE OF VEN. CRESCENTIA HOSS. net, 1 25 

LIGHT FOR NEW TIMES. A Book for Catholic Young 

Women. Fletcher. net, 60 

LIGUORI. COMPLETE WORKS. Vols. I-XXIL Each, net, 1 50 
LITTLE MASS BOOK. Lynch. 05 

LITTLE OFFICE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEP- 
TION. 05 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS. Adapted from Albaw Butler. 50 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN. Berthold. 60 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS. PICTORIAL. Shea. Illus- 
trated. 8 00 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS, SHORT. Downelly. 60 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS. LITTLE PICTORIAL. Illus- 
trated. 1 25 
LOURDES. Its Inhabitants. Its Pilgrims and Miracles. 

Clarke. S.J. 50 

MANUAL OF HOMILETICS AND CATECHETICS. 

ScHUKCH M#f 1 9R 

MANUAL OF MORAL THEOLOGY. Slater. S.J. Vols. ' 

I and II. Each. net, 2 75 

MANUAL OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND CHRISTIAN 

PERFECTION. Henry, C.SS.R. Paper, 0.25; Cloth. 60 

MANUAL OF THEOLOGY FOR THE LAITY. Gwer- 

aiANN. C.SS.R. Paper, 0.25; Cloth, 00 



MARY. HELP OF CHRISTIANS. Instrtictions, Legends. 

Novenas, and Prayers. Hamiceb. 2 00 

MARY THE QUEEN. A Life of the Blessed Virgin for 

Children 60 

MEANS OF GRACE. Complete Explanation of the Sacra- 
ments.- Fully illustrated. Rolpus-Bkaxndlb. 8 00 
MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY. Baxter. net, 1 50 
MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY. Hamon. 5 vols. net, 6 00 
MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY. VEacauyssE, S.J. 

2 yols. net, 8 50 

MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY OF MONTH. 

Nepveu-Ryan. net, 75 

MEDITATIONS FOR MONTHLY RETREATS. For Re- 

ligious. net, 60 

MEDITATIONS FOR RETREATS. St. Francis de 

Sales. net, 85 

MEDITATIONS FOR THE USE OF THE SECULAR 

CLERGY. 2 vols. Chaicnon, S.J. net, 4 50 

MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE, THE TEACHINGS. 
AND THE PASSION OF JESUS CHRIST. Ilg. 
2 vols. net, 8 50 

MEDITATIONS ON THE MONTH OF OUR LADY. 

MuLLANEY. net, 75 

MEDITATIONS ON THE PASSION. By a Passionist. 50 

MEDITATIONS ON THE SUFFERINGS OF JESUS 

CHRIST. Pbrinaldo. net, 75 

MIDDLE AGES. THE. Sketches covering the period from 

the fifth to the fifteenth century. Shahan. net, 2 00 

MISCELLANY. Lxguori. net, 1 50 

MOMENTS BEFORE THE TABERNACLE. Prayers and 

Aspirations. Russsix. S.J. net, 50 

MONTH. LITTLE. OF THE SOULS IN PURGATORY, net, 25 
MONTH OF MAY. LITTLE. net, 25 

MONTH, NEW, OF THE HOLY ANGELS. St. Francis 

DE Sales. net, 25 

MORAL PRINCIPLES AND MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

CoppxNS, SJ. net, l 00 

MORE SPIRITUAL READINGS FOR MARY'S CHIL- 
DREN. Madame Cecilia. 50 
MY FIRST COMMUNION. The Happiest Day of My 

Life. Buchmann-Brennan. net, 75 

NEW TESTAMENT. 82mo, flexible cloth, net, 18 

NEW TESTAMENT. Illustrated. net, 60 

NEW TESTAMENT. (India Paper.) Leather* gold 

edges, net, 80 

NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo. 50 

OUR OWN WILL and How to Detect it in Our Actions. 

Allen. net, 85 

OUTLINES OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Gigot. net, 1 50 
OUTUNES OF SERMONS FOR YOUNG MEN AND 

YOUNG WOMEN. Schuen. net, 2 00 

PARADISE ON EARTH: or, A Religious Vocation the 

Surest Way in Life. Natalb, SJ. net, 50 

PARISH PRIEST ON DUTY, THE. Heuser. net, 60 

PASSION AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. Liouori. net, 1 50 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Stang. net, 1 60 

PATRON SAINTS FOR CATHOLIC YOUTH. lUus- 

trated. Vols. I, II, III. Mannix. Each. 60 

PATRON SAINTS FOR CATHOLIC YOUTH. lUus- 

trated. Mannix. Each, 10 

St. Agnes, St. Aloysius. St. Anne. St. Anthony, St. 
Blase^ St Bernard, St. Bridget, St. Catharine, St Q^ 



Xtrwt, Sl Helena, St. JoKph, St Lotri*, St Uu- 
MTCl. St. Ifactln at Tonn. St Uiebul, St Miinka> 
St Puriek, St Philip Neri, St Kmc of lirnl, St 



PERFECT RELIGIOUS. THE. D'0»L« 
PHILOSOPHIA MOKALI, HE. Husso. 
POLITICAL AND MORAL ESSAYS. 
PRAXIS SYNODALIS. 
PREACHING. Liauo.1. 
PREPARATION FOR DEATH. Liguo« 



PRIVATE RETREAT FOR REUGIOUS. GSKMuaii, 

C.SS.H. »tt, 1 M 

PULPIT SKETCHES. Outlines of Strmotu. Liutain. lut, 1 IS 

QUEEN'S FESTIVALS, THE. InWructioiu on the Pott* 

of tbc BI«ud Virgin far Children. 00 

REASONABLENESS OF CATHOLIC CEREMONIES 

AND PRACTICES. Bu>i:i. Piper, 0.16; Cloth, SI 

RELIGIOUS STATE, THE. Liouow. nrt, 50 

RETREATS FOR SISTERS, TWO. Whth. ««<, 1 00 ' 

RIGHTS OF OUR LITTLE ONES. On ednotion. Con- 

WAV. S.I. OS 

HITUALE COMPENDIOSUM. Slcriitr RitwL ntt, m 

ROMA. Ancient, Subteiraneui, and Modern Rome in Word 
and Picture. By Riv. Auni Kuhm, O.S.B., D.D. 
Preface by Caidihal Gimok». IS himonlhly parti, aeb 
0.3fi poitpiid. Sublciiption by the year, Q parts, 3.00; 
complete work, 0.00. OSS text illutlrationa. 10 full-pace 
illuxration*. 8 plans of Bcmc in colon. The beat aod 

ROI^N CURlX ^s" IT NOW EXISTS. Haktih, S.J. ««t, 1 SO 
ROSARY, THE. Initructioni on the Roiar? for young mm 

and women. GAUICHI, S.T. ixt, SO 

ROSARY, THE CROWN OF MARY, THE. 10 

RULES OF LIFE FOR THE PASTOR OF SOULS. 

Sutik-Radch. ntt, TS 

SACRAMENTALS. The SicratnenUls of the Church Ex- 

■ ' ■ ' " 0.80; Cloth, BO 



Paper, 
UDIED I 



.,„ ) IN fHE SACRED SCRIP- 
TURES, THE. S*tMT>Aiii, C.SS.H. 
SACRIFICE OF THE MASS WORTHILY CELEBRATED. 

CHAIQJ.OH, SJ. HI 

SAINTS AND PLACES. Avscoucb. Deicriplion of Itnly'a 

molt hisioric spots. 23 full-piEe illustrations. m 

ST. ANTHONY. ANECDOTES AND EXAMPLES. 

ST. ANTHONY, THE SAINT OF THE WHOLE WORLD. 



SERMONS FOR CHILDREN'S MASSES. ..-.,., 

SERMONS FOR SUNDAYS. Licuoei. «*(, 1 6< 

SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF FESTI- 
VALS OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, S Tola. 



SERMONS FROM THE LATINS. Baxii*. mtt. S 60 

SERMONS. FUNERAL. Wi«iH. Yoli. I Hid II. Each, ntt, I (M 
SERMONS, LENTEN. Wiiru. kC, S OD 

SERMONS. NEW AUD OLD. Wiitb. 8 volt Esch, titt, 3 OO 
SERMONS ON THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 

Schbubu-Lauhci. »et, 1 So 

SERMONS ON THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED 

HEART. Six. Biubaith, ntt, TS 

SERMONS, SHORT. FOR LOW MASSES. ScHonrpt ««(, 1 B6 
SERMONS, SHORT. Huholt. G toIi. (Wiith.) Eich, lut, > OO 
SHORT CONFERENCES ON THE SACRED IIEART. 

BlINKtllVEI. H(l. TB 

SHORT COURSE IN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. For Non- 

Catholics Intending Marriage with Cstholici. 10 

SHORT HISTORY OF MORAL THEOLOGY. Sutmi, 

S.J. ntt, SO 

SHORT MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY. Lasaussi. 60 

SHORT STORIES ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. ■ ml, 1 00 
SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS FOR FIRST COMMUNION, 05 

SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. Siano.. nit. 1 00 

SOCIALISM; ITS THEORETICAL BASIS AND PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATION. Cajhmin, S.l. nit, I 60 
SOCIALISM, MORALITY OF MODERN. Mi«c, S.T. ntt, 1 60 
SOCIALISM. RELIGION AJJD CHARACTERISTICS'^ OF. 

Miua, S.J. ntt. 1 SO 

SOUVENIR OF THE NOVITIATE. "«(, SO 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. Part I. Gioot. ntt, 1 SO 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. Part IL Cicot. _ ntt, a 00 

SPIRAGO'S METHOD OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

HiaiiiK. nti. 1 SO 

SPIRITUAL CONSIDERATIONS. BucKi.r». OP. ntt. 1 es 

SPIRITUAL DESPONDENCY AND TEMPTATIONS. 

MiCHBL. S-J. 'tt, 1 26 

SPIRITUAL EXERCISES FOR A TEN DAYS' BE. 

TREAT. SuBTAHA, C.SS.R. "it, TS 

SPIRITUAL PEPPER AND SALT. Stahq. P»p«r. 0.!6; 



SPOILING THE DIVINE FEAST. ZntuiTA. 

STORIES FOR FIRST COMMUNICANTS. KiiiHt. 

STORIES OF THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD, THE. 

STORY OF THE DIVINE CHILD. Lmoi. 

STORY OF THE FRIENDS OF JESUS. 

STORY OF JESUS. Simply Told for the Youiie. R. 



SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S GUIDE, SuwH. 
SURE WAY TO A HAPPY MARRIAGE. Paptr, 
Qoth. 
U.KS W 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE CONFESSIONAL 

SCBIILU-HlU9EL nr 

THOUGHTS AND AFFECTIONS ON THE PASSION OF 
JESUS CHRIST FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 

THOUGHTS ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE, Lmmcb, in 



TRAINING or CHILDREN. Madams Ciciua. n^i, 75 

TRUE POLITENESS. LETTERS ON. DsMOtx. nti, 76 

TRUE SPOUSE OF CHRIST. Liouobi. 60 

TRUE SPOUSE OF CHRIST. VoU I and IL Lxouou. 

Each. ngt, 1 60 

VENERATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Rokmbe- 

BtEjfMAN. 60 

VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS. Liguobi. net, 1 60 

VIGIL HOUR. Ryan, S.J. 06 

VISIT TO EUROPE AND THE HOLY LAND. Faib- 

BANKS. 1 60 

VOCATIONS EXPLAINED. 10 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Paper. 06 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Illustrated. Eocharistic Method. 10 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Illuatrated. Method of St. 

Fbancis Assxsx. 10 

WAY OF THE CROSS. lUuatrated. Method. Jisun 

Fathbb. 10 

WAY OF THE CROSS. Illustrated. Method St. Al- 

PHONSUS LlOUOBI. 10 

WAY OF SALVATION AND OF PERFECTION. Medi- 

tations. Liguobi. net, 1 60 

WAY OF INTERIOR PEACE. Bbucmb. net, 1 60 

WHAT CATHOLICS HAVE DONE FOR SCIENCE. 

Bbxnnan. net, 1 86 

WHAT THE CHURCH TEACHES. Dbuby. Paper, 0.25; 

Cloth, 60 

WHAT TIMES I WHAT MORALS! Sbkpli, S.J. Paper, 

0.16: Cloth, 86 

WITH CHRIST, MY FRIEND. Sloah. net, 76 

NOVELS, POETRY, ETC 

AGATHA'S HARD SAYING. Rosa MuLHOXXANa 60 

BACK TO THE WORLD. Champol. net, 1 86 
BEST STORIES BY THE FOREMOST CATHOLIC AU- 

THORS. 10 vols. 8 50 

BLACK BROTHERHOOD, THE. Gabkold, S.J. net, 1 85 

BOND AND FREE. Con nob. 60 

BUT THY -OVE AND THY GRACE. Finn, S.J. 1 00 

BY THE BLUE RIVER. L Clabxb. net, 1 86 

CARROLL DARE. Waqgaman. 1 26 

CIRCUS RIDER'S DAUGHTER. Biackbl. 60 

CONNO D'ARCY'S STRUGGLES. Bxbtholm. 50 

CORINNE'S VOW. Waggaman. 1 26 

DAUGHTER OF KINGS. A. Hinkson. 1 25 

DION AND THE SIBYLS. M. Kbom. 60 

PABIOLA. Wisbman. Illustrated. 60 

FABIOLA'S SISTERS. Clabkb. 50 

FATAL BEACON. Bbackel. 1 26 

FAUSTULA. Ayscough. net, 1 85 
FLOWERS OF THE CLOISTER. Poems. Siitbb La 

MOTTE. 1 26 

FORGIVE AND FORGET. Lingbn. 60 

FRIENDLY LITTLE HOUSE, THE, AND OTHER 

STORIES. Taggabt. 60 

HEARTS OF GOLD. Edhob. 1 26 

HEIRESS OF CRONENSTEIN, THE. Hahm-Hahii. 50 

HER BLIND FOLLY. Holt. 1 86 

HER FATHER'S DAUGHTER. Hinksoh. 1 26 

HER JOURNEY'S END. Cookb. 60 

IDOLS. Navbry. 6a 

9 



LITTLE CARDINAL. THE. 

LINKED LIVES. Douglas. 

MARCELLA GKACE. Rosa Mulhollahd. 

MAHIAE COROLLA. Poems en lie Blesstd Virgin, Hiu, 

MELCHIOR OF BOSTON. EinLs. 

MIGHTY FRIEND, THE. L'Ebuitk. tut 

MIRROR OF SHALOTT. THE. BinWh. 

MISS ERIN. Francis. 

MONK'S PARDON, THE^. Navbbt. 

MR, BILLY BUTTONS. Leckv. 

MY LADY BEATRICE. Cooke. 

NOT A JUDGMENT. K«on. 

OTHER MISS LISLE, THE. M*»HK, 

OUT OF BONDAGE. HOLi. 

OUTLAW OF CAMARGUE, THE. Db Lamotbi 

PASSING SHADOWS. Yokke. 

PASSION FLOWERS. Poems, Hiii. 

"PAT." HiwxsoN. ntt 

FERE MONNIER'S WARD. Leckt. 

PILKINGTON HEIR, THE. Sadueb. 

PRISONER'S YEARS. Clabkk. Htl 

PRODIGAL'S DAUGHTER, THE. Bugg. 

RED INN AT ST. LYPHAR, THE. Sadliei. 

ROAD BEYOND THE TOWN. THE, AND OTHER 

POEMS. Easls. 
ROMANCE OF A PLAYWRIGHT. THE, BoRsm. 
ROSE OF THE WORLD. Martik. 
ROUND TABLE OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC NOVEL. 

ISTS. 
ROUND TABLE OF IRISH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC 

NOVELISTS. 
ROUND TABLE OF GERMAN CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. 
ROUND TABLE OF FKENCH CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. 

BOUND THE WORLD SERIES. VoL I. 

HE WORLD SERIES. '■ ' ' ' 

HE WORLD SERIES. 

HE WORLD SERIES. 

HE WORLD SERIES. 

HE WORLD SERIES. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. . „ -. 

ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. Vol. IX. 
ROUND THE WORLD SERIES. VoL X. J 
RULER OF THE KINGDOM, THE. K«oir. 



ROUND TI 



>of .ubecu 
much educatio 



SECRET OF THE GREEN VaSE, THE. Cooke. 

SHADOW OF EVERSLEIGH. THE. LuosowHi. 

SO AS BY FIRE. Cohsor. 

SOGGARTH AROON. GiiKhK. 

SON OF SIRO, THE. Copus. 

SONGS AND SONNETS. Ecan. 

STORY OF CECILIA, THE. Hihksob. 

STUORE, Eabls. 

TEMPEST OF THE HEART, THE. Gray. 

TEST OF COURAGE THE. Rosa. 



tHROUGH tHE DESERT. Siimniwifi. 

TRAINING OF SILAS. Divmi, S.J. 

TRUE ST08V OF MASTER GERARD, THE. 



TURN OF THE TIDE, THE. 

UNBIDDEN GUEST. THE. Cooit 

UNRAVELING OF A TANGLE. THE Taooaii. 

UP IN ARDMUIRLAND. Bauutt. 

VOCATION OF EDWARD CONWAY, THE EOut. 

WARGHAVE TRUST, THE Rtia. 

WAY THAT LED BEYOND, THE. H*««»oii. 

WEDDING BELLS OF GLENDALOUGH, THE. Su 

WHEN LOVE IS STRONG. KlOH. 

WOMAN OF FORTUNE. Cbuituh Rhb. 

WORLD WELL LOST. THE. Ro»«iwi(. 

JUVENILES. 

ALTHgA. NtiDLiNou. n so 

ADVENTURE WITH THE APACHF.S, AN. Fmr. is 

AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE Corvt. o U 

AS TRUE AS GOLD. Mahkii. d «b 

BELL FOUNDRY. THE. Scii*CHi(ro, a jb 

BERKLEYS, THE^ Wiqut. d 4S 

BEST FOOT FORWARD, THE. Fihn. Ss 

BETWEEN FRIENDS. Auuuu. SG 

BISTOUKl. MiUHDRi. 4B 

BLISSYLVANIA POST-OFFICE. THE. T*oo*.f. U 

BOB-0--LINK. WiooiHAii. 411 

BROVVN[t: A^'D I. AuHDLI. OU 

nUSr AND BILL. & MuLHotLAMo. a 

BY IIRANSCOME RIVER. T*oo«>t. 46 

CAPTAIN TED. Wagoamah. «o 

CAVE BY THE BEECH FORK, THE. SpALnma. St 

CHARLIE aiETTYWICK. Bkash.. 16 

CHILDREN OF CUPA. Makhh. 4S 

CHILDREN OF THE LOG CABIN. DiLAiiA.t U 

CLARE LOHAINE. "Ltx." SR 

CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT. Fldli. SS 

COLLEGE BOY, A. Ymn. SG 

CUPA REVISITED. Mannik. 4B 

DADDY DAN. Waooamak. n 46 

DEAR FRIENDS. NiinLiHcn. BO 

DIMPLING-S SUCCESS. C. MnLHOLUiiro. o 46 

DOLLAR HUNT THE. E. C. Mastim. 46 

ETHELRED PRESTON. Fihk. 85 

EVERY-DAY GIRL, AN. Cbowliy. n 41 

FAIRY OF THE SNOWS, THE Finm, S.I. SG 

FIVE O'CLOCK STORIES. n 60 

FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. Eoan. M 

FOR THE WHITE ROSE. Hibksoh. a 46 

FREDDY CAHR'S ADVENTURES. Gaholo. D 86 

FREDDY CARR AND HIS FRIENDS. Gabsoui. S6 

FRED'S LITTLE HAUGHTEH. S. T. Suiri!. 46 

GOLDEN LILY. THE. Hibrson. «B 

SREAT CAPTAIN, THE. Hihksoh. O 4S 

UILD BOYS OF RfUINGD.^LE. Bba«n«, S.T. S6 

BALDEMAN CHILDREN, THE, Mahnia. 46 

HARMONY FLATS. Whithiie. 86 

BARRY DEE. Fihh, S.J. S6 

HARRY RUSSELL. Co»u>, S.J. 86 

HEIR OF DREAMS. AN. 0'MAU.tT. 4B 

HIS FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE, msn, S-' 1 00 
10 



HOSTAGE OF' WAR. Bohesteei. 

HOW THEY WORKED THEIR WAY. Egas. 

■■■ QUEST OF THE GOLDEN CHEST. Uarto 



J CUES' 
lACK." 



fC HILDHETH ON THE NILE. Tagcart. 
i. O'LJlNTERN. W«iGAiiAN. 
lORS OF ST. BEDE'S. B»vao(i. 
ENllS. ROUND TABLE. First Series. 
ENILE ROUND TABLE. Second Series. 
GNILE ROUND TABLE. Third Series. 
NDIKE PICNIC A. DoNBELtY. 
LEGENDS AND STORIES OF THE CHILD JESUS 

FROM MANY LANDS. Luti. 
LITTLE APOSTLE ON CRUTCHES, THE, Dkiaham. 
LITTLE GIBL FROM BACK EAST, THE. RoBEmia, 
LITTLE MARSHALLS AT THE LAKE. NixoM-EouLtT. 
LITTLE MISSY. Waogauah. 

LOYAL BLUE AND ROYAL SCARLET, Tahgaiit. 
MADCAP SET AT ST. ANNE'S_, THE. Bbunowl 
MAKING OF MORTLAKE. THE. Copus, S.J. 
MARKS OF THE BEAR CLAWS, THE. Spalj.ing, S.J. 
MARY TRACY'S FORTUNE. Sadlim- 
MELOR OF THE SILVER HAND. Beabnk, S.J. 
MILLY AVELING. S. T. Smith. 
MORE FIVE O'CLOCK STORIES, 
MOSTLY BOYS. Finn. S.J. 
MYSTERIOUS DOORWA'Y, THE. Sadlieh. 
MYSTERY OF CLEVERLY, THE. Babiom. 
MYSTERY OF HORNBY HALL, THE. Sadlieb. 
NAN NOBODY. Waooamam. 
NED RIEDER. Wehs. 

NEW BOYS AT RIDINGDALE, THE. Beapne, S.J. 
NEW SCHOLAR AT ST. ANNE'S. THE. Bbohowb. 
OLD CHARLMONT'S SEED BED. S. T. Smith. 
OLD MILL ON THE WITHROSE. Sbaldinc, S.J. 
OUR LADY'S LUTENIST. Bbabni. S.J. 
PANCHO AND PANCHITA. Mabkix. 
PAULINE ARCHER. Saolieb. 
PERCY WYNN. Ftnn, S.J. 
PERIL OF DIONYSIO. Ma»nt:>. 

PETRONILLA, AND OTHER STORIES. Dokhblly. 
PtCKLE AND PEPPER. Dobsey. 
pilgrim: FROM IRELAND, A. Cabsot, 
PLAYWATER PLOT. Waooamah. 
POVERI^' '' 



Waq 



QUEEN'S PAGE, THE. Hii 
QUEEN'S PROMISE. THE. ... 
RACE FOR COPPER ISLAND, ■; 

RECRUIT TOMMY COLLINS. Bonisteel. ' 

RIDINGDALE FLOWER SHOW. Beabhe, S.J. < 

ROMANCE.OF THE SILVER SHOON. Eeabne, S.J, I 

SEA-GULlS' bock, the. Sakdeau. ' 

SEVEN little MARSHALLS, THE. NixoN.RonLET. < 

SHADOWS LliHTED. Copus, S.J. < 

SHEER PLUCK. Bearwe. S.J. „ , ' 

SHERIFF OF THE BEECH FORK, THE. Sfaldino, S.J. i 

ST. CUTHBERT'S. Copus, S.J. I 

STRONG-ARM OF AVALON. Waooamajc. < 

SUGAR.CAMP AND AFTER, THE. Spaldino, S.J. < 

SUMMER AT WOODVILLE, A. Sadlibb.^ __^ i 

TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. C^FILLA. ( 

lAUSHAN. THE. Sadli£>. I 



TAHlKC OF POLLY, THE. Doun. U 

THAT FOOTBALL GAME. Fiim, S-J. M 

THBEE GIRLS AND ESPECIALLY ONE. JtaatKt. it 

TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. Mnun Salomm. 83 

TOM LOSELY: BOY. Cofui, S.J. 8» 

TOM'S LUCKPOT. Wac&au**. IS 

TOM PLAYFAIR. Fi»b. S.J. 86 

w 

..-[£, THE. W*oauua. 00 

-IM \-' !■ Kf M/'.'.i-i \H"iUNTAl\. THE, T»oO»Bt. OSS 

TWO LITTLE f.IRL.S- Mack. • *» 

VIOLIN-MAKER OF MITTENWALD, THE. ScHACBivO. 46 

WAYWARD WINIFRED, S*dij«. J « 

WI.VNETOU. THE APACHE KNIGHT. T*0|»*»T. SB 

WITCH OF HIDINGDALE, THE. Buiki. S.J. 8S 

YOUNU COLOR GUARD, THE. Bdhistmi. « 



Noreti and Rtligioiu Booln by the bat Citholic Auihon. Copr- 
TlKbl boolia. SulMUnlUtly toi *ttrutinly bound in cloth. Qnoplcte 
lilt of boolci in library cent on ■pplicilion. Eack toIudc, fO. 60. 

CATHOLIC LIBRARIES 
Bookt of RdisiODi Inttructioo. Novell. »ni JaTcnUn, put op in 
lihciriea of 10, 11. ind 10 Tolumei, 1 (lO.OO, llS.OO, ud |1G.00. 
FtjMt on tbc Emmj Parment Plan of ll.OO dovn and |1.00 > month. 
L>*t of libraiin aeat on ■pplication. 

SCHOOL BOOKS 
Citcchinni, Reiden (The Catholic National Reader*, Tbe New 
Centucr Readeia), Charti, Spellers, Grainmar, Bible HiitoTT, UaitEd 
Sute> HiBlories. Benaieer'a Advanced Geograpbr, Btaaga"* Ele- 
mentary Geogiapby, Grided Aritbinclica, Three-Book Seriea of Aiith. 
inetici, Hymnbook, etc., etc. Complete lilt aent — — i:~»i~ 



PRAYER-BOOKS 

Compltit illmlraUiC calalegiu mil bt itttt oh application. 

Siaei of boola in inchea; ISno, about SH'iHi litge iSmo, abant 
ixSfi: •mill s!mo, about tHsi; IBmo, about iiiitiii obtons 
Stmo. about £» xS>j; 24mo, ibout GMiSK: oblong S«nu, about 
iHxiy,; ISmo, about S$j>«K; imafi^ limo. 7 x G. 

FATHER i:,ASANCE'S PRAYER-BOOKS 



NESS. RedectiOD*, Coun 

TOIionB. Itlmo. 1 Kfi i Tfr — | RO 

MY PRAYER-BOOK. India Paper edition, lemo. » 00—6 00 
UY PRAYER.BOOK. India Paper edition. Wilb 

Epiatlea and Gospels. ISmo. a ■&— I 7t 
BLESSED SACRAMENT BOOK. Offeis a larger 

and pealer Tarictv of prayera than any other 

book m Enslish. Laree lamo. 1 bO s 00..-.4 60 
WITH GOD. A Book of Prayen and ReSectiona. 

lOmo. 1 U 1 TB— 5 00 
r manly boyi 

TE I 3S— 1 T6 



LeaHhtr. 
Cloth. Gilt, 

THE CATHOLIC GIRL'S GUIDE. Cotmtels for 
Girls in the Ordinary Walks of Life and in 
Particular for Children of Mary. Oblong 16mo. 1 85 1 76 — 2 60 

PRAYER-BOOK FOR REUGIOUS. A complete 
manual of praters for members of all relig- 
ious communities. Small 12mo. net, 1 60 8 60— B 60 

THOUGHTS ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. Re- 
flections on the General Principles of the Re- 
ligious Life. Small 12mo. net, 1 60 2 60 

VISITS TO JESUS IN THE TABERNACLE. 
Hours and Half-Hours of Adoration before the 
Blessed Sacrament 16mo. 1 26 1 76—8 76 

MANUAL OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. Con- 
ferences on the Blessed Sacrament and Eu- 
charistic Devotions. Oblong 24mo. 75 1 26 

SHORT VISITS TO THE BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT. Oblong 82 mo. 16 60 

MASS DEVOTIONS, AND READINGS ON THE 
MASS. Twelve methods of hearing Mass. Ob. 
24mo. 76 1 25 

THE SACRED HEART BOOK. Oblong 84mo. 76 1 26 

LITTLE MANUAL OF ST. ANTHONY. Oblong 

32mo. 16 60 

A PIOUS PREPARATION FOR FIRST HOLY 

COMMUNION. 16mo. 76 1 26 

PRAYER-BOOKS FOR GENERAL USE 

ALL FOR JESUS. With EpisUes and Gospels. 

Small 82mo. 80 40—4 60 

BREAD OF LIFE, THE. A Complete Com- 
munion Book for Catholics. By Rxv. F. 
WiLLAM. Oblong 24mo. 76 1 25 

COME. LET US ADORE. A Eucharistk Man- 
uaL By Rbv. B. Hammer, O.F.M. Small 
82mo. 76 1 26 

DEVOTIONS AND PRAYERS BY ST. AL- 
PHONSUS LIGUORI. A Complete Manual of 
Pious Exercises for Every Day, Every Week, 
and Every Month. Ward. 16mo. 1 26 1 76 

DEVOTIONS AND PRAYERS FOR THE SICK- 
ROOM. A Book for Every Catholic Family. 
By Rxv. J. A. Kerbs, C.SS.R. 12mo. 1 86 

DOMINICAN MISSION BOOK. By a Dominican 

Father. 16mo. 76 1 60 — 8 00 

EUCHARISTIC SOUL ELEVATIONS. Thoughts 
and Texts Gleaned from Holy Writ By 
Rxv. W. E. Stadxlman, CS.Sp. Oblong 24mo. 60 90 

FLOWERS OF PIETY. Approved Prayers for 

Catholics. 48mo. 20 80 — 8 26 

FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, THE. By Thomas X 

KxMpis. With Reflections, etc. 82mo 40 60 — 2 00 

FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, THE. By Thomas a 

Krmpis. Without Reflections. S2mo. 86 56—1 75 

FOLLOWING OF CHRIST, THE. By Thomas X 
Krmpis. Illustrated. India Paper, Edition de 
Luxe. 82mo. 1 86 — 8 76 

GARLAND OF PRAYER^ THE. A dainty prayer- 
book. Contains Nuptial Mass. 82mo. 1 26 — 4 50 

GOLDEN KETY TO HEAVEN. With Epistles and 

Gospels. Small 32m^. SO 60^1 80 

18 



Cloth. 

HELP FOR THE POOR SOULS IN PURGA- 
TORY. By Jos. AcKBiicAMif. Snull SSno. 60 

HOLY HOUR OF ADORATION. THE. By 

Right Rbv. W. Stano, D.D. Oblong 24ino. 60 

IMITATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. After 
the model of the "Imitation of Christ" 
Small 82mo. 60 

IMITATION OF THE SACRED HEART OF 

e£SUS. By Rbv. Arnoudt, S.J. 16mo. net, 1 26 
ODUCTION TO A DEVOUT LIFE. By 
St. FiANCis DS Sales. Small 82mo. SO 

KEY OF HEAVEN, THE. With Epistles and 

Gospels. 48mo. 86 

LITTLE MASS BOOK. By Right Rbv. Mgk. J. 

S. M. Lymch. Paper. 88mo. 06 

MANUAL OF THE HOLY NAME. 24mo. 60 

MANUAL OF THE SACRED HEART, NEW. 

Oblong 24ma 86 

MANUAL OF ST. ANTHONY, NEW. 82mo. 60 

MANUAL OF ST. JOSEPH* LITTLE. By Right 

Rbv. Mcb. A. A. Lings. Oblong 82mo. 16 

MISSION-BOOK FOR THE MARRIED. By 

Rbv. F. Gibardby, CSS.R. 82mo. 60 

MISSION-BOOK FOR THE SINGLE. By Rbv. 

F. GiBABDBY, CSS.R. 82mo. 60 

MISSION-BOOK OF THE REDEMPTORIST 

FATHERS, THE. 82mo. 60 

MISSION REMEMBRANCE OF THE REDEMP- 
TORIST FATHERS. By Rbv. P. Gbibr- 
MANN. 82mo. 60 

OFFICE OF THE HOLY WEEK, COMPLETE. 

lOma 46 

OUR FAVORITE DEVOTIONS. By Right Rbv. 

Moa. A. A. Lings. Oblong 24mo. 76 

OUR FAVORITE DEVOTIONS. By Right Rbv. 
Mgb. a. a. Lings. India Paper edition. Ob- 
long 24mo. 

OUR FAVORITE NOVENAS. By Right Rbv. 

Mgb. a. a. Lings. Oblong 24mo. 76 

OUR FAVORITE NOVENAS. By Right Rbv. 
Mgb. a. a. Lings. India Paper edition. Ob- 
long 24mo. 

OUR MONTHLY DEVOTIONS. By Right Rev. 

Mgb. a. a. Lings. 16mo. 1 26 

PEARLS OF PRAYER. The tiniest prayer-book 

published. Measures only 1^x2 inches. 46 

POCKET COMPANION. Approved Prayers. Ob. 

48mo. 10 

PRACTICAL CATHOLIC, THE. Maxims Suited 
to Catholics of the Day. By Father Palau. 
Ob. 24mo. 60 

PRACTICAL CATHOLIC, THE. Maxims Suited 
to Catholics of the Day. Bv Father Palau. 
India Paper edition with illustrations. Ob- 
long 24mo. 

SERAPHIC GUIDE, THE. 24mo. 60 

Vest-pocket gems of devotion, owong 

S2mo. 20 

VEST-POCKET GEMS OF DEVOTION. With 

Epistles and Gospels. Oblong 82mo. 86 

14 



Leather. 
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1 00 
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1 00 




1 76 




1 00 




40—6 00 


1 10 




76—1 86 
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1 00 
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1 00—1 


60 
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1 80 




1 60—2 


60 


1 80 




1 60—8 


60 


8 00 




60—2 


26 


25—1 


00 


1 00—1 


60 


1 26—8 00 
76 


85—8 


00 


50—4 


60 



VISrrS TO THE MOST MQLY SACRAMENT 
AND TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
Br St. Awbokbui Liodou. Mtna. 



KEY OF HEAVEN. Epiatls and Gonela. tSms. SO is — 1 8S 
POCKET MANUAL. EpiMk* and Cnpek. Ob- 

lou ISmo. _ as EO — 1 SS 

WAY TO HEAVEN. THE. CooUiu manj lodul- 

(SicBd prayer* taken from the RaccelU. Slmo. as D 7S — 1 SB 



BOYS' AND GIRLS' UISSION-BOOK Large 

BREAD OF ANGELS. Initructioiu and Prayers 
Especially Suited for First Communiuau. By 
Kiv. B. HAMHia. O.F.M. LBrge 48mo. ei 

CHILD OP MARYTtUE. EmeciJly for the Use 



BEVOUT CHILD, THE. 

trations of tbe Man. (Emo. 
FIRST COMMUNICANT'S MANUAL. 

r^cc 

MALI 

--neU 1. 

LITTLE ALTAR BOY'S MANUAL. InilrucUoni 
for Serving at Mau. Veapers, etc Wllb 

L1T?Le"fIRST COMMUNICANT, THE. By 

Rev. B. Uauuii, O.K.M. SmaU 32mo. e 

PIOUS CHILD. THE. With 18 full-page illoitra- 

tians of tbe Mass. 4Smo. 

SHORT PRAYERS FOR YOUNG CATHOLICS. 

With Epistla and Goanch. 4gma. 

SODALIST'S, VADE MECUM. THE. Prayer- 

Book and Hymnal for (he Ctiili^ren of Uary. 



The {ollowing catalosuea will be >ent free on application: 

Catalogruc of Brnilger Brothers' Standard Caibolic Publkatioiw. 

CalaloguE of Stfaoor Books. 

Catalogue of Prarer-Boolra. 

Catalogue of Import! i Booka. 

Catalogue of Premium Books. 

Catalogue of Libraries. 

Catalogue of Latin and Liturgical Booka. 

A copy of "Catholic Books m English" now h print In America 
and Eur<i)e will be sent on receipt of 60 centa. Bound in dotb. it 
contains over B.OOO titles and over SOO illuslrationa of authors. 
Supplements will be isaued from time to time to make the catalogue 
a* complete as poaalble, and theae will be fumi^td free of charge 
to tboK ordering '■Catholic Books in Engllah." 
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